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Art. I. — The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Davin Brew- 
ster, LL. D., F. R.S. [From the London Edition. ] 
New York. J. & J. Harper. 1831. 18mo. pp. 324. 


Ir religion is ever cleared from its corruptions, it will be 
seen that the object of Christianity is to form character, and 
to give a finish to character, by bringing the principle of im- 
provement into full operation. But there is nothing vision- 
ary in this purpose ; though it shows us that this earth is but 
a prison compared with the world in which the soul shall ex- 
ist for ever, it forms characters for this life as well as anoth- 
er; it directs us to give to each its share. We have no 
doubt that, generally speaking, the most distinguished Chris- 
tians have been as remarkable for common sense and intellec- 
tual power, as for moral excellence and religious devotion. 
We shall take the opportunity afforded by this w ork, to de- 
scribe the man who is thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works — perfect — wanting nothing, and of the parts of char- 
acter which go to form the perfect ‘whole. 

First, there is the practical character; the sagacity in ac- 
tion, which enables a man to act with efficient usefulness in 
the concerns of the world. We know that this discernment 
is apt to degenerate into suspicion, and that sagacious men 
complain of others when perhaps others have equal reason to 
complain of them; we know too, that this character must 
have something to elevate and refine i it before it can be hon- 
orable and truly good. Still, itis of immense importance to 
know how to judge of men and things, — to be able to take 
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the direct way to the object, without wasting time or power. 
We need not, however, describe this character, because we 
see every day, in the intercourse of life, men who make us 
feel the force of the saying; ‘The children of this world 
are, in their way, wiser than the children of light.’ 

Next, there is the intellectual character, which belongs to 
thinking men. Itis not confined to those who read and 
study ; no; for there are many who read and study without 
ever thinking, that is, without bringing their minds into vig- 
orous and successful action. The mind, like the body, wants 
only so much food as it can convert to its own support ; more 
only injures its health and strength. There are some who 
never read any book but the Bible, some who never read any 
book whatever, who yet are truly ‘intellectual, — who are fa- 
miliar with the living letter and the illuminated page of na- 
ture. 

Again, there is the moral or religious character. We con- 
sider moral and religious the same ; by morality, we mean 
not merely external decency, but religious conduct flow- 
ing from religious principle. We call no man moral who is 
not so according to Christian morality. It is time to rescue the 
word ‘ moral’ from undeserved reproach, and to insist upon 
it that the word is properly applied only to him who does 
his duty to God and man with zeal, with energy, and with all 
his heart. ‘This can never be done without strong religious 
feelings ; without a love of God as our father, —a love, fer- 
vent, sincere, and trusting ; nor without regarding this world 
as the school of elementary education for another. With 
these feelings in his breast, a man cannot live to himself nor 
to this world alone, and whoever does regard himself and 
this world only, has no right to be called moral ; that name 
is the prize of a*higher calling, —the reward of an immortal 
ambition. . 

Now let a man possess one of these characters without the 
rest, let him for example be practical without being intellec- 
tual or moral, and what will he be? It may be said that he 
cannot be practical without being in a measure intellectual ; 
but this is a mistake ; for many of those who are most re- 
markable for address, are most deficient in understanding, 
like some of the meaner animals. ‘There are many, whose 
sagacity seems almost unerring in their little circle, but whose 
movements are wholly mechanical; they do not think, by 
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disuse they have almost lost the power of thinking; they do 
not act from principle, their pleasure and profit are all they 
care for; they enter upon every undertaking, and pass on 
from one day to another, with a single eye to themselves and 
their own. No one cares for them more than they care for 
others ; still no one accuses or upbraids them. Conscience is 
like a timepiece, which requires to be occasionally wound 
up ; but, not liking its admonitions, they have suffered theirs 
to run down and be useless long ago. It is but too common 
for practical men, whose minds and hearts lie fallow all their 
lives, to injure others by unfair advantages, —by paltry ex- 
tortions, — by exploring that broad field of dishonesty in which 
they can defraud under the shadow of the law. But, howev- 
er successful they may be in gaining wealth, they are laying 
up no treasures for the soul. 

If the intellectual be added to the practical, the character 
takes a higher stand: the man in whom these are united, be- 
comes perhaps a statesman, who, sure of party support, sets 
aside his conscience and honor ; or the soldier, who fights for 
himself and not for his country. No character is more to be 
dreaded than that of one, who, with mind to form and power 
to execute great designs, has no principle to keep him in the 
way of duty. Men do not perceive how pernicious such 
characters are, because the Providence of God brings good 
out of evil. ‘They tell you of some great destroyer, who has 
left a red light in the skies where he went down ; they tell 
you what monuments he has made, what glorious deeds he 
has done, what powers he set in motion, which have 
brought good to his country and mankind, — while they say 
nothing of the habitations he filled with anguish, nor of the 
blood and tears he caused to flow. If good does result from 
such deeds and such men, we should give God the glory. 
The conflagration which sweeps away two thirds of a city is 
a vast calamity; but in a few years, the streets and squares 
rise from their ashes more magnificent than before. Do we 
bless the incendiary’s hand for this? do we give to him who 
destroys, the praise of the repair? Itis the Almighty’s hand 
which repairs the ruin made by the rash hands of man. 

Let a man be intellectual without being either practical or 
religious, and he is forlorn and helpless as an open boat on 
the open sea. ‘The mind is the great source of power; but 
this power must be guided in its action and its end, by the 
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good sense and conscience of its possessor. If he happens 
to be destitute of both, he is odious for his want of integrity 
and contemptible for his weakness. Without practical good 
sense, intellectual men are like promising children ; they 
acquire knowledge without power to arrange or use it, and it 
becomes like green wood heaped upon a fire, which extin- 
guishes the flame it was meant to feed. If they acquire 
knowledge, without that sense of duty which makes them 
feel responsible for all their attainments, they may as well 
remain unenlightened ; it is even better to sit in darkness, 

than to use the lamp to our feet to guide us in the way of 
death. How little intellect without practical Sagacity and 
moral principle profits its possessor, we see in the proflig racy 
of many literary men. We do not refer to the base hirelings, 

who represent cut-throats as gentlemen, and pickpockets : as 
men of honor; but among those highly gifted with original 
talent, the rarest gift of God, there have been some mabe 
have used all their power to turn vice into virtue and glory 
intoshame. When we consider the beauty and power of their 
writings, the page shines with more than the brightness of 
the sun; when we regard its moral tendency, it seems set on 
fire of hell. We should detest them for their abuse of splen- 
did powers, did we not pity them as we behold their misera- 
ble shipwreck of their own peace and glory. 

Intellectual men who have had religious feelings without 
practical wisdom, have done no service to religion. Their 
constant attempts to do good are sure to fail ; because they 
make their calculations without regard to human nature. 
They do not reflect, that it is not “enough to present any 
great enterprise of benevolence tomen. They expect to find 
a thousand hands and hearts ready to engage in it at once ; 
but they find that, before any thing can be done, numberless 
obstacles must be removed ; the selfish must be warmed in- 
to generosity, —a change which in them seems strange and 
unnatural as a change of expression on the face of the dead ; 
the indifferent must be called away from their follies, though 
it is as hard as to catch and confine the feather that dances 
in the gale ; avarice must unclench its grasp, though its fin- 
gers are grown to its gold; doubts must be satisfied; ob- 
jections answered ; wanton opposition put down. Long be- 
fore he can accomplish this, the enthusiast despairs, because, 
when he began, he knew not what is in man; he who did 
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know what is in man, foresaw that his religion would prevail 
at last, though not till ages after he had suffered and died ; 
and with this j joy before him, he patiently endured the cross. 

This is the reason why intellectual men, who wish to re- 
form the religious faith or feeling of a community, are so apt 
to despair. ‘They see some wretched fanatic step before 
them, and work up a whole people into frenzy by the force 
of an eloquence which makes them blush for him and his 
hearers ; and they say that there is nothing for them to do, 
if such men can excite and impress the world. They do not 
reflect what it is that gives the fanatic his power. It is the 
prevailing want of knowledge, which enables him to produce 
great effects almost w ithout exertion. The community be- 
lieve that long prayers, which our Saviour thought a sign of 
hypocrisy, are the very soul of devotion ; the community be- 
lieve that the solemn countenance and gloomy manner, which 
our Saviour prohibited in his disciples, are the true religious 
expression: he takes advantage of this prejudice, and im- 
presses them with a high opinion of his own sanctity by his 
long prayers, his repulsive manner, and by frowning defiance 
on all pleasures except such as he wishes toenjoy. The mere 
statement of the way in which such men produce their effects, 
shows that they use means which men of better minds and 
feelings could never stoop toemploy. ‘The intellectual man 
should remember that their ambition differs from his own ; 
he is for building up, they for pulling down ; it takes many 
able hands to build the edifice which one villain can de- 
stroy, and he should remember that it naturally attracts less 
attention when it stands in its beauty, than when its fires light 
up the skies. 

If we ask what the religious character is without the prac- 
tical or intellectual, we can easily learn from our own obser- 
vation ; we see thousands who mean well, and really wish 
to know what they must do to be saved, who go to interpret- 
ers instead of Scripture. ‘Those blind guides tell them, not 
what they must do, but what they must believe ; they hear 
so much said of faith and believing, —so much said against 
those who believe wrong and so little against those who do 
wrong, that they feel at last as if it were of little importance 
to perform the duties, if they only believe the doctrines of 
religion. But if they are not quite satisfied with this; if 
they are perplexed with the thought that God shall render 
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to every man according to his deeds; if they determine to 
apply their faith to practice, what shall they do? The doc- 
trine of the Trinity is set before them as the chief corner- 
stone of religion. Imagine an attempt to apply the doctrine 
of the Trinity to practice! Ifthe least practical doctrines 
are the most important, evidently, practice must be lightly es- 
teemed. Now if, in any way or degree, we release men from 
the obligation to do their duty ; ; if we allow that it is not im- 
portant, or that other things are more important, then duty 
never will be done. 

And the religious without the intellectual character has al- 
ways led to excesses, —excesses which have brought re- 
proach on the very name of Christianity. Those who wish 
to be religious without using their minds, — 1 in other words, 
to be religious without trouble or exertion, not only discard rea- 
son, but cry out against it. All religion they say, comes from in- 
spiration ; — so it does, and both the mind, and the truth which 

came to enlighten it, are the inspiration of the Almighty. It is 
shameful in Christians to allow themselves to libel and blas- 
pheme the mind. ‘Take any other subject, and such a course 
would be one they would never dream of adopting ; they bring 
all their powers to bear on other interests, while they feel 
bound to be as weak and senseless as possible on approach- 
ing the subject of religion. ‘They are told to render a rea- 
sonable service; what is that but a service which their rea- 
son approves? ‘Their opinions and ideas of duty must be 
either reasonable or unreasonable ; if they will not allow rea- 
son to examine them, they cannot call them reasonable ; in 
truth, all are unreasonable which reason has not approved. 
Christianity advances no sentiment, recommends no course, 
enjoins no duty, which reason does not approve. 

We think that the man of God, the perfect man, is one 
who unites within himself the practical, intellectual, and re- 
ligious character. All these were assembled in Jesus Christ. 
How thoroughly practical he was in all his intercourse with 
men! what caution in his actions ! what sagacity in his words ! 
How nobly intellectual he was in all his instructions ! they 
came from him with a depth and fullness, we may say an over- 
flow of meaning, whichis found in no other wisdom. How fer- 
vently devout he was ! how cheerful, social, and engaging was 
his religion! who ever saw any thing cold, enthusiastic, or 
repelling i in the example of the Son of God? We look to 
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the history of one of his noblest followers, to show that the 
same traits of mind and character are assembled in his best 
disciples. Newton was practical, intellectual, and religious, 
and therefore excellent and great. 

It is inspiring to remember that such men as Newton were 
Christians, and that they held all the discoveries of science 
as nothing compared with Christian truth. We do not want 
their authority to strengthen our confidence in the evidence 
of our faith, though it is certainly gratifying to know that 
men, unrivalled for sagacity, believed in it with all their 
hearts; we would use their authority for another purpose, — 
to show, that, in conscientious men, intellectual improvement 
will increase their excellence and devotion. There are those 
who would persuade us that the ignorant are the most single- 
hearted, — who persist, against all evidence, in maintaining 
the absurd, Arcadian fiction, that unenlightened men are most 
likely to excel in piety and virtue. The least reference to 
historical fact or experience déstroys these idle imaginations, 

and shows that ignorance and corruption go hand in hand, as 
in the days when the prophets accounted for the guilt of theis 
countrymen by saying, ‘ Israel doth not know.’ ‘The people 
of Hindostan are perpetually quoted as examples of this fine 
simplicity, and we are told that they would be injured rather 
than improved by the introduction of Christianity ; while at 
the same time impartial witnesses agree in declaring, that 
they are familiar, not perhaps with the vices of civilized life, 
but with gross and enormous corruption of every kind and 
degree. Tt is easy to show that ignorance is the parent of 
corruption ; but can we infer that every advance in intellec- 
tual improvement will add something to the religion of a well- 
directed mind? Can we extend the inference yet further 
and say, that, other things being equal, the most enlarged, im- 
proved, and ‘powerful minds will be most likely to excel in 
the peculiar virtues of Christianity? Examples like that of 
Newton show that we may; there is reason to believe that 
such men toweras high above the common standard of virtue 
as above the ordinary level of mental improvement ; and were 
it only to convince men of this animating truth, it is well to 
keep them before the public eye, and to point them out where 
they shine as stars in the firmament for ever. 

We would produce these examples for another purpose 
also ; to show that they paid the most unbounded reverence 
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to the word of God ; that Locke returned from his investiga- 
tions of mind, Milton from his divine visions, and Newton 
from his triumphal march of discovery, and, in the moments 
of their highest glory, read the Scriptures with more interest 
than any thing beside, regarding them, not merely as sources 
of consolation in adversity, not as suggestions of duty only, 
but as fountains of light, where not only the loftiest human 
minds, but the highest archangels, might draw new revelations 
of nature and of God for ever. The Scriptures are not often 
regarded thus: there are many who never read them with 
interest, and some who do not read them at all; many of 
those who do read them, do it as a matter of duty, and all 
the while it seems to them the same thing which they were 
familiar with years ago. But we venture to assure them 
that such men as New ton found new suggestions starting up 
in their minds every time they read: passages which they 
thought themselves familiar with,— words which it seemed 
impossible to make clearer, were continually awakening new 
trains of thought, and pouring light on new disclosures of 
truth ; they saw that the inspiration of God, like the heav- 
ens, contained wonders and glories which did not flash all at 
once upon the eye, and that a field of action was there open- 
ed to the soul in which it might range for ever without trav- 
elling it through. ‘To us, this seems the most striking evi- 
dence of the divinity of Christian truth. If this religion was 
the work of man, who were the men whose written wisdom 
was so exalted above that of Newton, that he and other sages 
of equal glory pondered it with distant and awful dread ? 
Could such power have been found in the humble fishermen 
of Galilee ? had they, of themselves, an intellectual power 
to prepare a registry of truth, to which these men, but little 
lower than the angels, bent the knee in reverence, — which 
they could read again and again with wonder and delight? 
And who is there too high or too humble to draw instruction 
from that word, which they regarded as the noblest work of 
God? 

The manner in which these great men held and treasured 
their favorite views of religion, may give much instruction to 
those who are disposed to receive it. 'They were men of ar- 
dent tempers, and likely as any other to grow warm in de- 
fence of their religious opinions ; but though they were forced 
into controversy on various subjects, they were never vio- 
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lent in support of their own doctrines nor against those of 
others. ‘They held their sentiments without passion, because 
they had formed them deliberately, and stood ready to give 
them up for any other which came with stronger evidence or 
had a better effect upon the heart. But with most men, it 
seems to be a luxury to divide, and grow warm in religious 
divisions ; a state of rest is no more to be found in the re- 
ligious world than in the ocean which heaves in the calmest 
day. The ignorant, who never form any opinion for them- 
selves, grasp with a sort of fury those which they have received 
from others, defying all mankind to convince them that they 
are wrong. In all other differences, those who are familiar 
with the subject, and know what can be said on both sides, 
are always least excited; there is most real earnestness 
where there is least stormy passion ; the fires of party linger 
in its ignorant members, long after they have gone down in 
every enlightened and manly breast. But the men of whom 
we speak, gave others the same privilege which they assum- 
ed for themselves ; they were not the material from which 
the rank and file of party is made. Still, they were nobly 
zealous in the cause of truth; they would not give up one 
inch of ground which they thought deserved maintaining, and 
it need not be said, that they defended their position with ear- 
nestness as well as power. 

Though but little more than a century has passed since 
the death of Newton, and he might be supposed likely to 
inspire curiosity more than any one who has lived since that 
day, very little is known concerning his personal habits, and 
this work adds but little to what the world knew before. It is 
necessarily a history of science during the period when Newton 
ministered at its altars. In this view it has its value, though 
it will have but little attraction for the great proportion of 
readers. ‘The author is not to blame for giving this charac- 
ter to his biography ; for, beside that the poverty of materi- 
als compelled him to resort to general descriptions of New- 
ton’s character and private life, he is, evidently, no judge of 
Newton as a theologian ; and, regarding him simply as a phi- 
losopher, he has treated his religious attainments as formin 
no important part of his character and not adding much to 
his fame. But to us, this is the most interesting light in 
which Newton can be presented ; to see him, who is rever- 
enced by nations and ages, bowing in unfeigned humility be- 
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fore his God, — to see him returning from his walk through 
the signs of heaven in a circle which all other minds despair 
to reach, and laying his trophies upon the altar, — to see him 
withdrawing his calm, observing eye from the heavens, the 
brightest page in the book of nature, to look with deeper in- 
terest upon the written inspiration of the Scriptures, — this 
gives the beauty of holiness to his majestic powers and vir- 
tues, and, in our opinion, excels and crowns them all. 

Little is added by this biographer to what was formerly 
known concerning the childhood and youth of Newton. He 
gave early evidence of an active mind by his desire to excel 
in mechanical invention; it appears, also, that he hada 
poetical turn, and at a late period of life he was heard to ex- 
press some pleasure at his success in the manufacture of 
verses ; he gave some attention to painting, and his room 
was hung with pictures drawn, colored, and framed by his 
own hands. Various attempts of this kind show that his 
mind was gaining strength by action, long before it acquired 
its decided taste and direction. Prematurity of talent he had 
none. Biographers are, in general, anxious to trace some- 
thing prophetic in the childhood of great men; but the life 
can no more be foretold from its beginning, than the river 
can be known by looking upon its fountains ; its rapidity and 
depth are afterwards determined by the region through which 
it flows, and the streams that join its tide. Itis no more de- 
sirable to have the mind developed before its time, than to 
have the body reach its full growth in childhood; in both 
cases, premature growth is the forerunner of premature de- 
cay. 

If we may trust the accounts of biographers, the history 
of Newton’s discoveries bears some resemblance to those of 
Columbus, who, while engaged in his fanciful project of look- 
ing for India in the west, became the discoverer of a new 
world, as unexpectedly to himself as to others. It is said 
that Newton engaged in the study of mathematics with a 
view to inquiring into the truth of judicial astrology. Ofcourse 
he soon convinced himself of the folly of such a pursuit ; but 
the impulse had been given; he had learned the secret of 
his own strength ; and having found a practicable object, he 
brought the whole force of his mind into one direction. The 
result was, that he opened a path of light into the mysteries 
of nature, and looked through the depths of heaven with the 
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searching brightness of an angel’s eye. This concentration 
of his powers upon a single object supplied the want of disci- 
pline to his mind ; till he went to the university, he had few 
means of improvement, and manifested but little of that self- 
educating principle by which great minds often supply the 
defect of early instruction. But when he was thus thrown 
among enlightened men, —men whom it was honorable to 
rival, and glorious to excel, he learned what he was, what 
the world had a right to expect from him, and what he was 
bound to do. ‘There is reason to believe that a strong re- 
ligious principle sustained him in the various trials and disap- 
pointments which he was compelled to endure. He knew 
the worth of the talents which God had given him, and felt 
that his reasonable return was toemploy them in the service 
of him who gave them. When we consider what an influ- 
ence one great man has upon the world, it is startling to 
think what the consequence might have been had Newton 
begun and ended his course without paying the reverence 
which he did to religion ; there can be no doubt that infidel- 
ity would have felt secure under the shelter of his name, and 
that thousands, who could not follow him in his march of 
science, would have been proud to imitate his indifference to 
Christianity. By imagining the evil he might have done as 
an irreligious man, we may estimate the good he has done, 
and is still doing, by his example asa Christian. Men of 
science there have been, who would have been glad to tram- 
ple on Christianity and all its laws; but Newton reproved 
them with his own living voice, and still frowns them into si- 
lence by his commanding example. When Dr. Halley ven- 
tured once to say something disrespectful to religion in his 
presence, Newton silenced him, saying, ‘I have studied these 
things ; you have not.’ How many unworthy reflections 
upon our faith might still be prevented, if the voice of con- 
science would but whisper to the infidel, ‘ Newton studied 
these things ; you have not!’ ‘The reproof is severe; it im- 
plies that the objector is throwing contempt on a subject 
which he hes never examined, and therefore cannot under- 
stand ; and that it is an unworthy thing to indulge and utter 
prejudices upon any intellectual subject which one has taken 
no pains to know. It is doubtless owing in part to the spirit 
and example of Newton, that science in our day is decidedly 
religious in its character and tendency ; so that few philaso- 
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phers feel as if they had learned the nature of any thing till 
they have discovered the benevolent purpose for which it 
was created, and taught all whom they can influence, to 
‘ look through nature up to nature’s God.’ But Newton 
was not simply content with expressing his reverence for re- 
ligion, nor was his a barren faith which dealt in professions 
and words alone. We learn from his biographers, that his 
religious principle gave a ‘daily beauty to his life’; that he 
was simple and unassuming in his manners, benevolent in 
his feelings, judicious and most liberal in his charities, and 
attentive in all respects to the comfort and happiness of oth- 
ers. His modesty was remarkable, and, being entirely unlike 
what too often passes for religious self-abasement, deserves 
to be noticed as one of the best parts of his shining example. 
A short time before his death he said, ‘ 1 do not know how I 
may appear to the world; but tomyself, I seem to have been 
only like a boy, playing on the seashore and diverting myself 
with finding a smoother pebble or prettier shell than ordina- 
ry, while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me.’ In return for his reverence to Christianity, it brought 
him the usual overpayment of joy; it smoothed his path 
through life, though it was beset with many troubles, from 
which one might have supposed that he would be free, — 
troubles arising from the manner in which the results of his 
investigations were undervalued and opposed ; and its effect 
upon his memory is, that his name inspires a veneration 
which was never paid to any other of all the great and 
good. 

Newton, as we have said, regarded Christianity as the no- 
blest work of God, and studied it with the most devoted ex- 
ertion of those powers which had brought to light the myster- 
ies of nature. Christian truth was in his eyes a thing too 
important to take upon trust, to receive from inheritance, or 
to borrow from another. First, he determined to understand 
what was the Scripture, rejecting all the additions and inter- 
pretations of men, and then to ascertain what it taught, — not 
what it had taught others, but what it might teach him. 
In his investigations on all subjects, at every step, he placed 
his foot on a demonstration; he was perfectly sure of his 
ground, up to the spot where he stood. The most ancient 
and venerable theories, if they wanted evidence, were reject- 
ed like dreams, and neither fear, favor, nor affection could 
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induce him to admit any suggestion which did not bring 
sufficient proof with it; it being a point of duty with him to 
dismiss all prejudice as far as possible from his breast. Ev- 
ery one who is qualified to form an opinion on this subject, 
can see, that, by applying this philosophical investigation to 
the Scriptures, he came to them with facilities, beside what 
his natural ability gave him, immeasurably beyond most oth- 
er men for knowing the truth, and nothing but the truth. 
And he came to conclusions eminently favorable to the cause 
of charity ; he saw that the deliberate convictions of a con- 
scientious man were truth, —that such a man had what was 
truth to him, however widely his results differed from those 
of others. As might be expected, he advocated the great 
cause of toleration, which was then poorly understood by the 
world at large, and, as his biographer assures us, ‘ never scru- 
pled to express his abhorrence of persecution, even in its 
mildest form.’ We observe that certain Trinitarian writers 
are attempting, as an exercise of ingenuity we presume, to 
shake the established fact of Newton’s Unitarianism ; we 
could almost wishthem success ; wecould almost wish that he 
stood before them as one of their number, that they might be 
tempted to follow his high example ; it would be reviving to 
hear one mighty Trinitarian voice giving out lessons of charity 
and toleration ; —to see a ‘Trinitarian, giving up those spurious 
passages of Scripture to which his party fondly cling, without 
avowing his belief in the doctrine and making excuses for his 
manliness ;——to read the works of a Trinitarian, all whose 
writings are forced by his candor into a direction unfavorable 
to the prejudices and passions of his party, and who, while 
he believes in the Trinity, exhorts others to believe the 
truth. 

But nothing has yet appeared to overthrow the common 
impression that Newton was a Unitarian. ‘The utmost that 
can be proved, is, that he did not avow his unbelief in the pre- 
vailing faith ; and the reason of his silence is so obvious, that it 
never has been misunderstood. When he wrote his ¢ History 
of 'T'wo Corruptions of Scripture,’ in which the two favorite 
texts of the ‘ heavenly witnesses ’ and ‘God manifest in the 
flesh ’ were conclusively shown to be no part of Scripture, he 
was, as Dr. Brewster says, ‘ afraid of the intolerance to which 
he might be exposed!’ And for this reason he requested 
Locke, who was preparing for a voyage to Holland, to get it 
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translated into French, and publish it on the Continent with- 
out the name ofthe author; afterwards, ‘ alarmed at the risk 
of detection,’ he wrote to Locke to forbid the publication. 
Now, here is evidence sufficient for every reasonable mind. 
Can any one, in his senses, believe that a Trinitarian would 
have been afraid of intolerance, when one word of avowal 
would have prevented it? Had he simply said that he be- 
lieved the doctrine, all would have been well; but he did 
not speak that word, and the reason, the only reason that can 
be imagined for his silence, was, that he did not believe it. 
The whole piece has been carefully sifted, to find something 
that might bear the form of an acknowledgment of this kind, 
but in vain. One sentence has been quoted to this effect, 
but for what reason we know not, except it be the want 
of a better. He says that, in former times, ‘ the faith subsist- 
ed without this text; and it is rather a danger to religion 
than an advantage, to make it now lean upon a bruised reed.’ 
Herein he represents to ‘Trinitarians that their clinging to in- 
terpolated texts is an injury to the cause of religion; so far 
from his identifying this faith with religion, he mentions them 
as distinct considerations, and speaks exactly as a Unitarian 
would to his opponents, of the injury which prejudice and false 
reasoning, on their part, would do to the cause which should 
be near all their hearts. ‘This is the only evidence of Trin- 
itarianism which any one ever professed to find in his writ- 
ings. But it is said, that he attended Trinitarian worship ; 
no doubt he did: ifa Trinitarian attended Unitarian worship, 
it would prove something, because they are not in the habit 
of such liberality ; but every one knows that there are thou- 
sands of Unitarians who attend Trinitarian worship all their 
lives, willing to hear Christianity preached, even if thy can- 
not hear it in its purest form. It is said that he was displeas- 
ed with Whiston for representing him as an Arian: the rea- 
son was, in the first place, that he was not an Arian, and in 
the second, that he had, as has been seen, a dread of intoler- 
ance, which made him unwilling to have his sentiments 
brought before the world. But, as we said before, the fact 
of his writing against Trinitarian texts without one word of 
his belief in the doctrine, is conclusive evidence that he did 
not believe it; and is so admitted by Trinitarians, who, we 
doubt not, agree with Dr. Chalmers when he said; ‘ I do not 
think, that, amid the distraction and the engrossment of his 
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other pursuits, he has at all times succeeded in his interpre- 
tation of the book; else, he would never, in my apprehen- 
sion, have abetted the leading doctrine of a sect or a system 
which has now nearly dwindled awz ay from public observa- 
tion.’ Here, the heresy of Newton is alluded to as a notori- 
ous and incontestable fact, in a connexion where it was evi- 
dently desirable for the writer to deny it if possible, because 
he had just been praising the conscientious industry and phi- 
losophical candor, with which he studied the word of God. 
This distinguished preacher makes another remark in which 
we entirely agree. He says, ‘When I look at the steady and 
unmoved Christianity of this wonderful man; so far from 
seeing any symptom of dotage or imbecility, or any forget- 
fulness of those principles on which the fabric of his philoso- 
phy is reared, do I see, that in sitting down to the work of a 
Bible commentator, he hath given us their most beautiful and 
consistent exemplification.’ 

The direct evidence of Newton’s Unitarianism is equally 
convincing. Mr. Haynes, who was connected with bim by 
his official duties, and always treated by him as an intimate 
friend, declared to Mr. Baron that Newton was a Unitarian, 
as he knew from his own declaration. These were well 
known and excellent men, though we feel bound to inform 
our readers of the characteristic suggestion of Dr. Magee, 
that, being Unitarians, they are not to be trusted. After be- 
ing duly cautioned with this amiable syllogism, our readers 
may give them what credit they will. ‘There is evidence to 
prove that they were men of truth and honor; but we shall 
not adduce it, because the fact to which they testify is not 
doubted by men in general, and can never be reasonably 
questioned without some testimony in opposition to the pre- 
vailing impression of mankind. Newton’s papers were plac- 
ed in the hands of Horsley, the controvertist, for publication. 
Does any one doubt, that, could he have found one vestige of 
of such testimony, he would have placed it where all the world 
could read it? It was reported, that among those pa- 
pers were some in which Newton’s Unitarian sentiments were 
explicitly stated. Horsley never contradicted this report ; on 
the contrary we think that he confirmed it, by declaring that 
some of the papers were unfit for publication | ! These cir- 
cumstances, taken in connexion with Horsley’s well-known 
bigotry, convince us that the report was true; for who can 
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imagine any thing else that Horsley should wish to suppress : 
he bad the means of proving the report false if it was so; 
and his not denying it, proves that it was true. 

The most interesting part of this work is that in which an 
explanation is given of the supposed insanity of Newton. Biot, 
in his life of Newton, first gave the world an account of it, deriv- 
ed from a manuscript journal of Huygens, in which it is stated 
that Mr. Colin, a Scotchman, informed him in May, 1694, that 
about eighteen months before, Sir Isaac Newton had become 
insane, so that his friends were obliged to take care of him, 
and that by their remedies he had been partially restored to 
the use of his mind. When Biot published this statement 
it was received with great surprise. It was thought incredi- 
ble, that the greatest man of his day, a professor of mathe- 
matics in the University and a member of Parliament, should 
have lost his reason, and the first intelligence of the fact been 
received from abroad. One would have thought that they 
would have suspected, that such a statement, received from a 
traveller, was more likely to be mistaken, than the story to be 
true ; but Biot proceeded to remark, that the derangement 
of Newton would account for his never having published a 
new work on any branch of science after the age of forty-five. 
La Place went still further, and maintained that Newton nev- 
er recovered the strength of his mind ; endeavouring to make 
it appear that his theological studies did not commence till 
after his mind began to decay. He does not seem to have 
reflected, that, although to him the circumstance of Newton’s 
taking pleasure in such studies appeared an evidence of 
weakness, yet nevertheless others, who would take the 
trouble to examine the results of those studies, might be satis- 
fied that no change had passed over his mind. Such is the fact ; 
those works are sufficient of themselves to disprove the in- 
formation given to Huygens, so far as it implied that the 
mind of Newton was permanently affected. 

But Dr. Brewster has fortunately been able to explain the 
whole matter satisfactorily ; a thing that could hardly have 
been expected at this distance of time. He has found a 
manuscript journal of Mr. de la Pryme, who was in the Uni- 
versity at the time, and who noted down, February 3d, 1692, 
an incident which happened to Mr. Newton. ‘The journal 
says, that Newton had a book on colors and light, containing 
the results of twenty years’ study and experiment ; it was 
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nearly completed, when, on a winter morning, it was left 
with other manuscripts on a table near a burning candle, 
which, by some unexplained accident, caught and consumed 
all the manuscripts without doing any further harm. When 
Mr. Newton returned and saw what was done, ‘every one 
thought that he would have gone mad, and he was so troubled 
that he was not himself for a month after.’ Though the dates 
do not agree, this must have been the foundation for the story 
which reached Huygens, and which of course was altered by 
passing from hand to hand, and from one country to another. 
So far, however, from proving that Newton was insane, the 
utmost which can be inferred from it is, that he was much 
agitated at the time, and did not recover his spirits for a 
month after. According to Huygens’ journal, the malady 
lasted nearly two years; and, as Dr. Brewster remarks, Biot 
ought to have known, that during those years Newton wrote 
his celebrated letters to Bentley on the existence of a Deity, 
and various other works in which he was engaged at the time 
are enumerated, which show any thing rather than mental 
decay. 

Dr. Brewster has fortunately been able to throw light on 
this subject by means of letters never before published. One 
is from Newton to Mr. Pepys, dated September 13th, 1693, 
in which he speaks of himself as having been ill for a year, 
so as to lose his appetite and rest, and his former ‘ consisten- 
cy of mind.’ He is evidently describing a nervous complaint, 
which, as a natural consequence, impaired his energy of mind, 
and unfitted him for engaging with spirit in new labors; but so far 
from its amounting to insanity, we have seen that it was dur- 
ing this period of depression that he wrote his letters to Bent- 
ley. Mr. Pepys, on receiving this letter, wrote to Mr. Mil- 
lington, of Magdalen College, to ascertain the opinion of oth- 
ers with respect to the health of his friend, and received an 
explicit answer. From this it appears, that Newton. stated 
to Mr. Millington that he had been affected with a complaint 
in his head which had kept him awake for five nights togeth- 
er, and in that state he had written a letter to Mr. Pepys, 
which might have been incoherent and strange: he wished 
Mr. Millington to make this explanation. Mr. Millington 
goes on to say that Newton was still affected with some de- 
gree of melancholy, but it had not touched his understanding. 
It is plain from this correspondence that a depression of spir- 
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its, owing to sickness, was magnified by report into insanity, 
before it reached the Continent ; but, though this was the ex- 
tent of the disease, it is not strange that it should have been 
so misrepresented, when his letters betrayed how every thing 
was discolored to his view. A day or two after he wrote the 
letter which alarmed Mr. Pepys, he wrote another of the 
same description to Mr. Locke, in which he asked his for- 
giveness for some injuries, probably imaginary, and to which 
Locke returned a generous and manly reply. 


¢¢é Sir, 

‘“ Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with 
women, and by other means, I was so much affected with it, as 
that when one told me you were sickly and would not live, I 
answered, ’t were better if you were dead. I desire you to for- 
give me this uncharitableness ; for I am now satisfied that what 
you have done is just, and I beg your pardon for my having 
hard thoughts of you for it, and for representing that you struck 
at the root of morality, in a principle you laid in your book of 
ideas, and designed to pursue in another book, and that I 
took you for a Hobbist.* I beg your pardon also for saying or 
thinking that there was a design to sell me an office, or to em- 
broil me. —I am your most humble and unfortunate servant, 

“““ Ts. Newron. 


*** At the Bull, in Shoreditch, London, Sept. 16th, 1693.” 


‘To this letter Locke returned the following answer, so no- 
bly distinguished by philosophical magnanimity and Christian 
charity : — 


‘< Sir, Oates, Oct. 5th, 1693. 

« « T have been, ever since I first knew you, so entirely and sin- 
cerely your friend, and thought you so much mine, that I could 
not have believed what you tell me of yourself, had I had it from 
any body else. And, though I cannot but be mightily troubled 
that you should have had so many wrong and unjust thoughts 
of me, yet next to the return of good offices, such as from a sin- 
cere good-will I have ever done you, I receive your acknowl- 
edgment of the contrary as the kindest thing you have done 
me, since it gives me hopes I have not lost a friend I so much 
valued. After what your letter expresses, I shall not need to 








* «Thesystem of Hobbes was at this time very prevalent. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Bentley, “ the taverns and coffee-houses, nay, Westininster 
Hall and the very churches, were full of it ;” and he was convinced from 
personal observation, that “ not one English infidel in a hundred was oth- 
er than a Hobbist.” ’"—Monk’s Life of Bentley, p.31. 
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say any thing to justify myself to you. I shall always think your 
own reflection on my carriage, both to you and all mankind, 
will sufficiently do that. Instead of that, give me leave to as- 
sure you that I am more ready to forgive you than you can be 
to desire it; and I do it so freely and fully, that I wish for 
nothing more than the opportunity to convince you that I truly 
love and esteem you, and that 1 have the same good-will for 
you as if nothing of thishad happened. ‘To confirm this to you 
more fully, I should be glad to meet you any where, and the 
rather, because the conclusion of your letter makes me appre- 
hend it would not be wholly useless to you. But whether you 
think it fit or not, [leave wholly to you. I shall always be 
ready to serve you to my utmost, in any way you shall like, and 
shall only need your commands or permission to do it. 

‘ ** My book is going to press for a second edition ; and, though 
I can answer for the design with which I write it, yet, since 
you have so opportunely given me notice of what you have said 
of it, I should take it as a favor if you would point out to me the 
places that gave occasion to that censure, that, by explaining 
myself better, I may avoid being mistaken by others, or una- 
wares doing the least prejudice to truth or virtue. I am sure 
you are so much a friend to them both, that, were you none to 
me, I could expect this from you. But I cannot doubt but you 
would do a great deal more than this for my sake, who, after 
all, have all the concern of a friend for you, wish you extremely 
well, and am, without compliment, é&c.” * 


‘ To this letter Newton made the following reply :— 


€ 6c Sir, 

‘«* The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, I got an 
ill habit of sleeping; and a distemper, which this summer has 
been epidemical, put me farther out of order, so that when I 
wrote to you, I had not slept an hour a night for a fortnight to- 
gether, and for five days together not a wink. I remember I 
wrote to you, but what I said of your book I remember not. 
If you please to send me atranscript of that passage, I will give 
you an account of it if I can. —I am your most humble ser- 
vant, ‘Is. Newton. 

‘“ Cambridge, Oct. 5th, 1693.” ’ pp. 217, 219. 


The world is under obligation to Dr. Brewster for clearing 
up all doubts on this unpleasant subject. It would be pain- 
ful to think of Newton in the condition of the subtle doctor, 
who, when he was old, wept because he could not understand 


*‘The draft of this letter is endorsed “J, L. to L Newton.” 
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his own books. Dr. Brewster has also shown that the theo- 
logical works of Newton were not all among his latest pro- 
ductions ; but that some of the most remarkable of his scien- 
tific exertions were made after the time when La Place would 
stultify him, in order to destroy the weight of his authority 
in favor of Christianity. No human change would be more 
discouraging to think of, than the eclipse of such a mind ; 

we therefore rejoice to be assured that it retained its light, 
strength, and glory to the last. 

Adam Smith, in his ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments,’ has a 
speculation upon the irritability of men of taste, compared 
with the quiet of men of science: the explanation is inge- 
nious and satisfactory ; but whoever reads the life of Newton 
will doubt, whether the repose of science is quite so profound 
as it is represented. The most brilliant period of New- 
ton’s life was one long vexation, owing to the controversies 
in which he was involved, sorely against his will. When he 
discovered the different refrangibility of the rays of light, 
which led to the construction of his reflecting telescope, the 
moment it was disclosed to the world, it occasioned a perfect 
storm. Pardies, a Jesuit, of Clermont, began the war, but 
was soon silenced by the heavy fire of Newton. Next, Li- 
nus, a physician of Liege, published a letter upon the subject 
in which he treated Newton with a contempt which now 
seems ludicrous to the last degree. ‘This letter Newton de- 
clined answering, but conveyed an assurance to Linus, that he 
was mistaken in supposing that the experiments were made un- 
der the circumstances which he had represented. Linus again 
took the field, and maintained that this assurance was false. 
This letter Newton was prevailed upon by his friends to an- 
swer, though it did not, in his opinion, require or deserve a 
reply. It was long before this matter was settled, and it 
cost Newton more trouble to show the cause of the mistakes 
of his adversaries, than to establish his greatest truths. 
When this was over, he was forced into a conflict with Dr. 
Hooke, a great genius, but very unamiable man, who criticiz- 
ed his telescope and the principles on which it was made. 
Newton answered him in an argument to which he did not 
attempt a reply. Huygens followed, and was routed by a 
reply in which Newton treated him with more respect than 
his other adversaries. When his ‘ Principia’ appeared, his 
philosophy was opposed by some of the first mathematicians 
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on the continent; and made slow progress even in England, 
which would not ‘be surprising if a complacent remark of Dr. 
Brewster were true, when he says that Newton made a pop- 
ular statement of some of the most important propositions for 
his friend Locke, who had not turned bis attention to mathe- 
matics ; ‘there can be no doubt,’ observes the Doctor, in a 
most oracu'ar way, ‘ that even in their modified form, they 
were beyond the capacity of Mr. Locke!’ Newton’s contro- 
versy with Leibnitz is generally known. ‘Though he was 
successful in all his conflicts of the kind, even his victories 
gave him constant pain, and he often determined to renounce 
philosophy altogether. This shows that glory must be earn- 
ed, and that troubles and disappointments abound in condi- 
tions which seem most calm and enviable to common eyes. 

There is very little incident in the history of Newton’s 
private life. His mother married another husband several 
years after his father’s death, but when he was fourteen years 
of age she became again a widow, and recalled him from 
school to prepare him for the management of her farm. She 
found however that he had a decided passion for study, and 
wisely judged that she ought not to resist it. He therefore 
prepared himself for the university of Cambridge, which he 
entered in his eighteenth year. Dr. Barrow’s optical lec- 
tures were published when Newton was twenty-seven years 
of age, and they contain an acknowledgment of valuable aid 
received from his hand. He had already been appointed to 
a Senior Fellowship, and at this time Dr. Barrow resigned 
the Professorship of Mathematics in his favor. At this ear- 
ly period of his life his brilliant course of discovery began. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society two years af- 
ter. He remained in the seclusion of his college, devoted to 
scientific pursuits, till he was forty-five years of age, when 
he was appointed one of the Delegates who were chosen to 
defend the interests of the university against the usurpations 
of James the Second. ‘The part which he took in this affair, 
together with his general reputation, induced his friends. to 
propose him as member of Parliament in the succeeding year ; 
and being elected, he sat as member of the Convention Par- 
liament till it was dissolved. His finances were too limited 
to allow the expense of living in London, and it was com- 
plained of as a national disgrace that nothing was done for 
such aman. But in 1695, he was appointed to an office in 
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the Mint, and in 1699 was promoted to the place of Master 
of the Mint, an office worth twelve hundred pounds a year, 
which he filled with great usefulness and ability. This ac- 
cession of good fortune came when he was fifty-seven years 
of age, and he was elected President of the Royal Society 
four years after, an office to which he was annually reelected 
during the remaining twenty-five years of his life. The 
charge of his domestic establishment was left to his niece, 
who, with her husband, Mr. Conduit, resided in his house, 
the husband. acting as his deputy in the discharge of his official 
duties in his later years. He died after a long and distressing 
illness, which he endured with perfect resignation in 1727, in 
his eighty- -fifth year. His papers are still in existence in vari- 
ous hands ; and though Horsley thought some of them unfit for 
publication, and Dr. Brewster fancies that nothing would be 
found in them peculiarly interesting toscience, we hope that 
they will at last be giventothe world. They would probably 
remove all doubt, if there is any, from the subject of his 
religious opinions, though they are not wanted toestablish the 
fact, that he was a liberal and enlightened, as well as fervent 
and humble Christian. 


Arr. Il. — Library of Useful Knowledge. — History of 
the Church. Parts I.-X. 


Severat of the late numbers of the ‘ Library of Useful 
Knowledge’ have been devoted to the subject of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and furnish, on the whole, a useful compend, 
written in a vigorous and correct style and with tolerable fair- 
ness. The tollowing extract from the Introduction shows a 
spirit of candor and liberality in the writer.* 


‘The reader of this work will observe, from the experience 
of every age of Christianity, that, through the failings and va- 
riety of our nature, diversity in religious opinion is inseparable 
from religious belief; they will observe the fruitlessness of eve- 
ry forcible attempt to repress it; and they will also remark, 
that it has seldom proved dangerous to the happiness of society, 





* George Waddington, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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unless when civil authority has interfered to restrain it. The 
moral effect of this great historical lesson can be one only — 
uncontentious, unlimited moderation, — a temperate zeal to sof- 
ten the diversities which we cannot possibly prevent, — a fervent 
disposition to conciliate the passions where we fail to convince 
the reason; to exercise that forbearance which we surely re- 
quire ourselves, and constantly to bear in mind that in our com- 
mon pursuit of the same eternal object, we are alike impeded by 
the same human and irremediable imperfections.’ — p. 3 


So much Christians should have learned from the result 
of the effort made under Constantine to crush the heresy of 
Arius at its birth. This was the first grand experiment of 
the wisdom of attempting to repress freedom of thought by 
the arm of power, and should have been the last. 

The ‘Arian impiety,’ as the old writers call it, first ap- 
peared on the banks of the Nile, and the devil, envious of 
the prosperity of the church under the first Christian emper- 
or, sowed the seeds of it. All the Ante-Nicene fathers, 
however, admitted the inferiority of the Son to the Father. 
This implied that, in their opinion, they were two essences, 
which some of them distinctly assert. It is true, the learned 
Platonizing Christians sometimes use expressions, which now 
bear an orthodox sense, and it is hastily inferred, therefore, 
that they were orthodox i in the modern signification of the 
term. But nothing could be further from the truth. A very 
moderate acquaintance with the remains of Christian antiqui- 
ty must convince any unprejudiced mind that the language 
in question was used by the Fathers ina sense very different 
from that now attributed to it. If we go on to the assump- 
tion that they employed it in the modern sense, we shall mis- 
take their sentiments at every step. ‘I hus they occasionally 
make use of a phraseology which, in the mouth of a modern 
Trinitarian, would imply a belief that the Son is of one nu- 
merical essence with the Father. But this they never 
thought of asserting. ‘The most they meant to affirm, was, 
that the Son, by virtue of his birth, partook, in some sort, of 
the same specific nature with the Father, that is, a divine, 
just as an individual of our race partakes of the same nature 
or essence with the parent from whom he sprung, that is, a 
human. At the same time, they taught that he was relative- 
ly inferior to the Father, from whom he was derived, and en- 
titled to only inferior homage ; he was not uncaused as the 
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Father was; he had a beginning, the Father had none ; he 
was the minister of the Father, and in all things subject to 
his will. 

We have traced this doctrine from Justin Martyr down to 
Origen.* From the time of Origen to the rive of the Arian 
controversy, the opinions of the Fathers underwent no mate- 
rial change. This fact we shall endeavour to establish by a 
few quotations and references. We engage to be very brief. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neocesarea, was a pu- 
pil and a warm admirer of Origen, and seems, in all respects, 
to have adopted his views of the Son.t Basil says, he de- 
pressed him into the rank of a‘ creature.’ | He brings a sim- 
ilar charge against Dionysius of Alexandria, also a disciple 
of Origen, and a controversial writer in high repute with the 
Fathers. He ‘sowed the seeds,’ we are told, of the ‘ Ano- 
moean impiety.’ In refuting the errors of Sabellius he went 


into the opposite extreme, making not only a ‘diversity of 


persons’ between the Father and Son, but a ‘ difference of 
substance.’ § 

Of the writings of Dionysius a few scanty relics only are 
left us. That the charge brought against him by Basil was 
not without foundation, however, appears from some small 
fragments of his letters preserved by Athanasius, who was 
friendly to his memory. ‘The Arians, it seems, made great 
use of his name. They quoted him as saying, in one of his 
letters against the Sabellians, that the Son of God is a ‘ crea- 
ture differing in substance from the Father as the husband- 
man from the vine,’ and that, ‘as a creature he was not be- 
fore he was made.’ Athanasius acknowledges that these 
were the words of Dionysius, but thinks that the occasion on 
which they were uttered furnishes some apology for him. || 

Dionysius was thought by some of his contemporaries to 
have expressed himself a little imprudently, and complaints 
were made against him to his namesake, the bishop of Rome. 
The latter writes him a letter on the subject. The Alexan- 
drian in reply says, that the term ‘ consubstantial’ was not 

* Christian Examiner, Vol. IJ, pp. 303 et seqg. and Vol. VI. pp. 22, et 
seqq. New Series. 

+ See his Panegyrical Oration upon Origen. 

t Epist. 41. § Ib. 64. 

|| Epist. de Sentent. Dionys. Opp. Tom. I. — also De Synod. Arim, 
et Seleuc. 
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found in the Scriptures, and seems to insinuate that he might 
therefore be justified in its rejection. Still, he adds, the 
views he had expressed of the Father and Son were not in 
reality inconsistent with a belief of their ‘ consubstantiality,’ 
as his accusers might have perceived from the illustrations 
and trains of argument employed by him in the letter allud- 
ed to. ‘I took,’ says he, the example of a ‘ human progeny, 
which, it is evident, is of the same genus,’ or nature, with the 
parent.* ‘They are ‘consubstantial,’ that is, partake of a 
common nature, though not numerically the same. In this 
sense, it appears, he thought the Father and Son might be 
pronounced consubstantial ; they were beings of the same 
species, that is, both divine, though as distinct from each oth- 
er as two individuals of our race. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, lived about the middle of the 
third century, and was one of the eminent writers of the age. 
He left a variety of letters and treatises, mostly on subjects 
of Christian morality and discipline. From these it is not 
difficult to gather his sentiments concerning the nature of 
Christ. It is obvious that he regarded him as a distinct be- 
ing from the Father. Ofthis, his short piece on the ‘ Vani- 
ty of Idols’ + affords sufficient evidence. He speaks of God 
as ‘One,’ ‘Supreme,’ and bestows on him numerous other 
epithets, which show that he regarded him as without part- 
ner or equal. He then proceeds to speak of the Son as anoth- 
er anda different being. Itis true he calls him God, but evi- 
dently in an inferior sense of the term. ‘What Christ is, 
that, we Christians,’ he says, ‘if we have imitated him, shall 
become.’ He calls him the mediator between two, sent to 
conduct mantothe Father. This and similar language would 
not have been used by Cyprian, had he believed the Son to 
be of one substance with the Father, in the modern significa- 
tion of the term. The ancient Christians had not learned 
that refinement of logic by which he who sends and he who 
is sent are made to appearone. ‘They went on the assump- 
tion that they must necessarily be two. 

Of Theognostus, another writer of this century, little is 
known. Athanasius however quotes him, and expresses a 


* Tb. 

+ Opp. p. 229. Ed. Par. 1726. It is in the piece here referred to, 
that Cyprian advances the strange conceit that Jesus ‘ prevented the 
executioner, by voluntarily dismissing his spirit.’ 

VOL. XII. —N. S. VOL. VII. NO. WI. = 39 
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favorable opinion of his character, though, according to Pho- 
tius,* he adopted some of the worst errors of Origen, saying 
that the Son of God was a ‘creature,’ and ‘ presided only 
over beings endowed with reason.’ Nor were the opinions 
he entertained of the Spirit any more sound. 

Pierius, of Alexandria, on account of his learning and elo- 
quence called a second Origen, also, as the writer Just quot- 
ed testifies,t ‘spoke dangerously and impiously of the Spirit, 
making him inferior in glory to the Father and Son,’ and 
these he made ‘two substances, and two natures.’ 

Methodius, bishop of Tyre near the end of the century, 
also taught the inferiority of the Son to the Father. Lucian, 
a priest of Antioch, appears to have been of the same opin- 
ion, or perhaps verged still further towards Arianism. Eu- 
sebius, Sozomen, and several of the ancient orthodox writers, 
extol his learning and piety, and speak of him in terms of 
high admiration ; yet the followers of Arius were often called 
Lucianists, and Philostorgius tells us that most of the Arian 
chiefs, as Eusebius of Nicomedia, Maris of Chalcedon, The- 
ognis of Nice, Leontius of Antioch, and others, were his dis- 
ciples.{ His orthodoxy, it may be fairly inferred, could not 
have been of a better stamp, certainly, than that of Origen, 
Dionysius, or Pierius. But that was the orthodoxy of the 
age. 

Passing by Arnobius, who wrote a defence of the Christian 
religion very early in the fourth, or late in the third century, 
and who clearly distinguishes Christ from God, we come to 
his celebrated pupil Lactantius. Lactantius is generally ad- 
mitted to have been unsound on the subject of the Trinity, as 
the doctrine has been explained in times subsequent to the 
council of Nice. We shall quote a little of his language. 
‘ Before this glorious world arose,’ says he, ‘ God, the maker 
and disposer of all, begat a holy, incorruptible, and incompre- 
hensible Spirit, who is called his Son, and although, through 





* Biblioth. cod. 106. + Ib. cod. 119. 

t Hist. Eccles. L. If. § 14. Lucian suffered martyrdom about the 
year 311 or 312. Epiphanius mentions two of this name, the elder of 
whom he calls a disciple of Marcion. The other, he says, lived in the 
time of Constantine, and was claimed by the Arians as a martyr. But 
it was from the presbyter of Antioch, as it is very evident, that the 
Arians were denominated Lucianists. Of hia death by martyrdom 
there is no doubt. See Jerome, Cat. Script. Eccles. Euseb. Hist. 
L. ix.c. 6. Epiphan. Her. 43. 
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him, he afterwards created others, an innumerable host, whom 
we call angels, yet he has thought that first-begotten alone 
worthy the divine name’ of Son.* Here are two beings, it 
would seem, entirely distinct. The union between the two 
is thus explained by the same writer. He takes the exam- 
ple of a father and son, occupying the same house, the son 
remaining subject to the father. Though the father grants 
the name and authority of master to the son, yet as they are 
perfectly united in will and consent, we may say that there 
is but one house and one master. ‘So,’ he proceeds, ‘ this 
world is a house of God, and the Son and Father who inhabit 
it, and are of one mind, are one God, for one is as both, and 
both are as one. Nor is there any thing surprising in this, 
since the Son is in the Father, because the Father loves the 
Son, and the Father in the Son, because the Son faithfully 
obeys the will of the Father, nor ever does nor did any 
thing except what the Father has_ willed or commanded.’t 
Thus, according to Lactantius, the only union between the 
Father and Son is one of will and affection. He calls the 
Son God, but speaks of him as ‘created,’ and as possessing 
only derived dignity and power. ‘The Son, he says, deserv- 
ed the title of God ‘on account of the virtue he taught and 
exemplified.’ ‘On account of the virtue and fidelity he ex- 
hibited towards God, a kingdom, and honor, and power were 
given him, that all people and tribes and tongues should serve 
him.’t 

We might quote more to the same purpose, but the above 
is sufficient to show the views Lactantius entertained of the 
inferior and derived nature and dignity of the Son. He knew 
nothing of the atonement in the modern sense of the term. 
Christ died and rose again, he tells us, that he might ‘ give 
men the hope of overcoming death, and conduct them to the 
rewards of immortality.’§ In his Epistles, which are now 
lost, he ‘denied,’ as Jerome testifies, ‘the personality of the 
Spirit, referring it, after the mannerof the Jews, to the Fath- 
er or the Son.’|| 

Such was the orthodoxy of the age; and it was but one 
step removed from Arianism. ‘The points of difference and 


* Inst. L. iv. c. 6. + Ib. L. iv. c. 29. 
t Ib. L. iv. c. 25, 16, 12. § Tb. L. iv. c. 10. 
|| Epist. ad Pammach. et Ocean. 41 al. 65. 
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identity we shall hereafter point oyt. We now proceed to 
our historical details. 

The incidents of the life of Arius before he promulgated 
his obnoxious sentiments, so far as preserved, are soon relat- 
ed. Epiphanius * tells us, that he was said to have come from 
Libya, ‘a part of Africa,’ says the pious Maimbourg, ‘be- 
yond all other fruitful of monsters, for before this time it pro- 
duced the heretic Sabellius!’ From anexpression in one of 
his own letters it has been inferred that his father’s name was 
Ammonius. But this is matter of doubt. He was made 
deacon by Peter, then bishop of Alexandria, but afterwards 
incurred his displeasure by the freedom he took in censuring 
his conduct in regard to the Meletians, which Arius, who is 
accused of having been formerly too partial to the sect, 
thought illiberal and harsh. For this offence he was excom- 
municated. Under Achillas, the successor of Peter, he was 
restored, and promoted to the rank of presbyter. Achillas 
was soon succeeded by Alexander, and Arius for some time 
enjoyed his confidence and friendship. He had the care of 
a church in Alexandria where he preached, and had full lib- 
erty to declare his sentiments.t 

Of the origin of his controversy with his bishop, accounts 
in some respects differ. Sozomen{ tells us, and Epiphanius, 
as we shall hereafter see, intimates the same, that Alexander 
did not interfere for some time after Arius began to divulge 
his novel opinions ; that he was blamed for his neglect or for- 
bearance ; that in consequence of the complaints of the ene- 
mies of Arius or of his opinions, he was at length induced to 
appoint, successively, two conferences at which Arius and his 
opponents discussed the question at issue; that Alexander 
was at first in some suspense, now inclining to one party and 
now to the other; but that he finally decided against the 
presbyter. 

This, however, seems to be a somewhat imperfect account 
of the matter. According to other authorities, some of them 
entitled to full as much credit, Alexander himself, by his inno- 
vations and extravagances, furnished occasion of the dispute. 
Constantine certainly, ina letter addressed to the parties,$ 
throws the blame on Alexander, whom he accuses of troub- 

* Her. 69. 


+ Epiphan. Her. 69. Theodoret. Hist. L. i. c. 2. 
t L. i. ce. 15. § Euseb. Vit. Const. c. 69. 
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ling his priests with foolish and unprofitable questions, which 
should never have been asked, or if asked, ought not to have 
been answered. Socrates* and Theodoret,t im the main, 
confirm this statement. According tothe former, Alexander 
having one day discoursed with a little too much subtilty on 
the subject of the trinity in the presence of his clergy, Arius 
thought that his language savoured of Sabellianism, and in 
arguing against him went to the opposite extreme. Arius, 
too, in his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, still extant,} re- 
presents Alexander as an innovator; and if the expressions 
he attributes to him were really his, which we see no reason 
to doubt, he certainly was so, These expressions, literally 
translated, are as follows: ‘ Always God, always the Son ; at 
the same time Father, at the same time Son,’ — that is, they 
are céeternal ; ‘the Son céexists with God unbegottenly,’ 
or without generation; ‘always begotten; an unbegotten 
begotten ; neither in thought, nor the least point of time, did 
the Father precede the Son ; always God, always the Son.’ 

These are expressions to which the ears, even of the or- 
thodox, were then unaccustomed. Arius says he could not as- 
sent to them, and hence was expelled the city asan atheist. Be- 
fore this time, however, his adherents had become numerous, 
for he was, as his adversaries tell us, an acute logician, a man 
of consummate art, and every way qualified to form and 
strengthen a party. He was of tall stature, of a grave or even 
melancholy expression; and his whole figure, says Epipha- 
nius, like the serpent’s, was formed for craft and deceit. He 
wore a sort of short cloak and a scanty tunic, resembling that 
adopted by the monks, and with an air of unusual seriousness 
united a bland address, and assiduous and flattering atten- 
tions. He was evidently sincere; he abounded in zeal, and 
was susceptible neither of being intimidated by threats, nor 
lured by favor. He possessed the courage of a martyr, and 
sooner than profess his assent to opinions he did not believe, 
he would ‘ die,’ as he says in his letter to Eusebius, ‘ a thou- 
sand deaths.’ 

The consequence was, Arius became, in time, an object 
of general admiration, a sort of popular idol. His opinions 


* Hist. L. iv. c. 5. + Hist. L. i. c. 2. 
t The Letter is found in Theod. L. i. c. 5, and Epiphanius, Her. 69, 
with some variation, not however materially affecting the sense. 
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were embraced, as Epiphanius tells us, by seven hundred 
consecrated virgins, by several deacons and presbyters, and 
some bishops. ‘They diffused themselves beyond the walls 
of Alexandria into Libya and the upper Thebais. 

The success and growing influence of his presbyter now 
first, according to the author just referred to, attracted the 
serious attention of Alexander, Meletius, at this time the 
enemy of Arius, having carried complaints to hisear. Nor is 
this statement inconsistent with the supposition that Alexan- 
der himself, by his imprudence, had excited the controversy. 
Arius might have believed it his duty, in discharging his of- 
fice as pastor and teacher, to inculcate what he conceived to 
be sound views of Christian doctrine in opposition to the rash, 
and as it appeared to him, novel assertions of his bishop ; and 
the latter, if acquainted with the circumstance, might not 
have though thimself called upon immediately to interpose. 
A certain latitude, as it appears from Epiphanius, was allow- 
ed to the priests of the several churches of Alexandria in the 
expression of their sentiments, and it might not at first have 
been clear, that Arius had exceeded it. 

The hesitation ascribed to Alexander, may be accounted 
for by the supposition that the change, which his opinions un- 
derwent about this time, was gradual, and that he did not at 
first go the length he afterwards proceeded. He might, 
originally, have thrown out some unadvised expressions con- 
cerning the nature of the Son, though he as yet held, in the 
main, the popular belief. ‘These expressions gave rise to 
controversy, and upon listening toa discussion of the subject 
the bishop for a moment felt embarrassed by the weight of 
authority and argument, which Arius was able to bring in sup- 
port of his views. From this embarrassment, however, he 
soon recovered, Envy of the popular fame of Arius (for 
this passion was attributed to him) might have caused him 
to feel an increased aversion to his sentiments ; and the pro- 
gress of the controversy served still further to separate the 
combatants, till Alexander was led to express himself in the 
rash manner above related, and insist that all his clergy 
should echo his opinions. That Alexander’s mind went 
through some such process as this, there can be little doubt. 
We have evidence of his change of sentiments, not only from 
the testimony of Arius, but from his own writings. Even 
after the expulsion of Arius from Alexandria, he continued 
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occasionally, from the effect of habit, to use language which 
savoured strongly of the old school. 

But whatever might have been his previous views, Alexan- 
der now soon showed that he was resolved to exert his influ- 
ence and authority to the full. He first makes use of coun- 
sel and admonition, and finally ‘ commands Arius to embrace 
his sentiments,’ and discard his own. But Arius was not the 
man to change his opinions, or profess to change them, in 
consequence of the ‘ command’ of a spiritual superior. Al- 
exander, as Socrates tells us, now becomes enraged, and as- 
sembling a council of bishops and priests, excommunicates 
him and his followers, and orders him to leave the city. We 
are told by Arius, in the letter already alluded to, that Euse- 
bius of Cesarea, and several others whom he names, and < all 
the oriental bishops,’ since they asserted that ‘the Father 
existed before the Son, being without beginning,’ were anath- 
ematized, except only Philogonius, Hellanicus, and Macarius, 
whom he pronounces ignorant heretics. So general, at this 
time, was the leaning towards the sentiments of Arius.* 

Arius was expelled from Alexandria, as it is generally 
supposed, about the year 320. After he left the city, no 
small part of the people, as Sozomen informs us, resorted to 





* The above account, meagre as it is, embraces all the information 
we can collect in relation to the origin of the Arian controversy. The- 
odoret, indeed, asserts that the heresiarch was instigated by envy and 
disappointment, Alexander having been preferred to the bishoprick, to 
which he thought he had superior claims. But of this he offers no 
shadow of proof, and his assertion is contradicted by Philostorgius, who 
tells us (Hist. L. i.) that Arius, seeing the votes inclining to himself, 
generously caused them to be transferred to his rival. The truth is, 
Theodoret was a man of violent prejudices, and a great bigot, and nev- 
er speaks of Arius but in terms of extreme acrimony. 

Philostorgius was an Arian historian, and it would be satisfactory to 
be able to compare his statements throughout, with those of the ortho- 
dox. It is always well, if we can, to hear the evidence on both sides. 
But the original work ‘of Philostorgius is unfortunately lost, and we 
have only a brief abstract of its contents by the orthodox Photius, who 
shows himself exceedingly bitter against the author. His usual man- 
ner of commencing his sections is, ‘ the impious Philostorgius, ’ * this 
enemy of God,’ ‘this artificer of lies, ‘this wretch,’ says so and so. 
The little we have of him gives a complexion to the history of the 
times very different from what it assumes in the narratives of the ortho- 
dox. His history commences with the rise of the Arian controversy, 
and embraced the period of a little more than a century, including his 
own times. 
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him, consisting partly of such as approved his opinions, and 
partly of those who sympathized with his hard fate, 
thinking that he had been harshly treated by his bishop. His 
friends write to the bishops in several parts praying that, if 
wrong, they would teach them, but, if right, that they would 
intercede with Alexander to receive them. Arius soon after 
retires into Palestine, visits the several bishops there, and 
endeavours to procure favor for himself and his doctrine. 
He was well received by some, says Epiphanius, and repuls- 
ed by others. Among the former was Eusebius, the histori- 
an, bishop of Cesarea. It was while residing with him, if 
Epiphanius is to be trusted, that he wrote the letter already 
mentioned to the bishop of Nicomedia. He addresses him 
as the ‘ orthodox Eusebius,’ and proceeds with much brevity 
and neatness to give an account of the nature and result of 
his controversy with Alexander. His own sentiments are 
stated in simple and intelligible language. He writes with 
feeling, but without bitterness. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia was distinguished for rank and tal- 
ents ; and the circumstance that the imperial residence was 
then at Nicomedia, gave him additional influence. Socrates 
complains that a multitude of bishops were obsequious to 
him. He became the personal friend of Arius, espoused his 
cause with warmth, and proved an able advocate for his opin- 
ions. He wrote many letters in his favor to Alexander and 
others, and from this time may be regarded, in fact, as the 
chief of the sect, and hence the Arians were afterwards often 
called Eusebians. One of his letters, addressed to Paulinus, 
bishop of Tyre, is still extant.* It was written soon after 
the receipt of Arius’s letter just mentioned, and is particularly 
valuable, as it contains a short and clear exposition of his 
own views, and of the generally received doctrine, concern- 
ing the nature of the Son. ‘ He never heard,’ he says, ‘ that 
there were two unbegotten, but only one, and one be- 
gotten by him, but not of his substance, nor partaking of his 
nature, but different in nature and power.’ ‘The letter con- 
cludes with a request that Paulinus would write to Alexan- 
der and induce him, if possible, to relent. Eusebius, be- 
sides, assembled a provincial council in Bithynia, which un- 
dertook the defence of Arius, and endeavoured to procure 





* Theod. L. i. c. 6. 
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his restoration to the communion of the churches, and partic- 
ularly of the church of Alexandria.* 

But Alexander remained inexorable. The bishops of Pal- 
estine, however, at Arius’s request, met in council and au- 
thorized him and his fellow presbyters in exile to collect 
their adherents, and preach to them, and perform all the 
functions of presbyters, as they had been accustomed to do 
at Alexandria.t Arius, it seems, passed some time with his 
friend at Nicomedia. While there he wrote a letter to his 
bishop, which Epiphanius has preserved.{ In this letter, 
which, throughout, breathes a mild spirit, he gives at some 
length his views of the Father and Son, and says, ‘ This faith 
I have received from tradition, and learned of you.’ Again, 
that the Father existed before the Son, he says, ‘is what I 
learned of you who publicly preached it in the church.’ 
The letter was signed by Arius and five other priests, six 
deacons, and two bishops. We have before alluded to the 
change of sentiment attributed to Alexander. We will sim- 
ply add in this place, that the Arians constantly appealed to 
tradition as in their favor, and asserted that they held the an- 
cient doctrine. ‘This assertion must not be taken in the most 
rigid sense, though to a certain extent it was true. The 
Arians could quote passages from the old writers exceeding- 
ly embarrassing to their opponents. On some points, as the 
supremacy of the Father and his priority of existence, tradi- 
tion was clearly in their favor, and they could say with truth 
that they held the old faith, ‘The new doctrine embraced 
by the orthodox concerning the generation of the Son, they 
said was pure Manicheism and Valentinianism. 

But to return ; while Arius was thus employed, Alexander, 
too, was busy in writing letters to all parts, cautioning the 
bishops against showing any favor to him or his doctrines. 
Of these, Epiphanius tells us about seventy existed in his 
time. ‘T'wo of them are still extant, one in Socrates$ and 
the other in Theodoret.|| They are written with no little 
acrimony, and, we are constrained to say, form an unfavorable 
contrast with those of Arius. In one of them, addressed to 
Alexander, bishop of Byzantium, Eusebius of Nicomedia 





—* Soz. L. i.e. 15. + Ib. 
t It is found also nearly entire in Athan. de Syn. Arim. et Se- 
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comes in fora large share of abuse. In fact Alexander spares 
no effort to render the whole party odious. He calls them 
‘apostates,’ ‘impious,’ ‘enemies of Christ,’ the most auda- 
cious of all the corrupters of Christianity, causing ‘all pre- 
ceding heresies to appear in comparison innocent,’ such were 
the blasphemies they uttered wherever they went. He was 
‘troubled,’ he says, ‘at the destruction of these men’; but 
he adds, ‘the same thing befell Hymeneus and Philetus, and 
before them Judas.’ ‘They were the men, he says, whose 
coming was predicted by our Saviour, and who should ‘ de- 
ceive many’; the same also to whom St. Paul alluded, ‘ who 
should depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits 
and doctrines of devils, hating the truth.’ 

Eusebius was still further provoked, and the war of words 
continued. Numerous letters were written by the friends 
and enemies of Arius. He collected and preserved those 
written in his defence, as did Alexander those written against 
him, and they were afterwards appealed to by different par- 
ties as authoritative documents.* 

The dispute, by this time, had become a serious matter. 
Prelates contended in the churches ; the people were rent in- 
to factions, and all places were filled with discord and tumult. 
Embassies were sent into all the Provinces, men’s passions 
became more and more inflamed from day to day, and the 
whole empire exhibited a scene of violence and strife. Even 
Pagans were scandalized, and their theatres resounded with 
ridicule of the Christians. 

Constantine was now induced to interfere, and sent Ho- 
sius, bishop of Cordova, to Alexandria with the letter before 
mentioned, designed to soften the feelings of the parties, and, 
if possible, restore harmony. He blames all concerned, but 
especially Alexander, and represents the question at issue as 
very frivolous, a mere dispute about words.{ They did not 
in reality differ in sentiment, he tells them, certainly not in 
any important particular. They might think differently on 





* Soc. L. i. c. 6. 

+ Euseb. Vit. Const. c. 61.— Soc. Hist. L. i. c. 6. 

t Some orthodox writers have been shocked that Constantine should 
have made light of so serious a matter, and have supposed, says Dr. 
Jortin, that when he wrote the letter, ‘he had some evil counsellor at 
his elbow, either Satan or Eusebius.’ He certainly had the orthodox 
Hosius at his elbow. 
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some minute points, but this need not prevent union ; they 
should, in such a case, keep their thoughts to themselves, 
Finally, he beseeches them to forget and forgive, and thus 
‘restore to him serene days, and nights void of care,’ for their 
contentions had caused him ‘ excessive grief.’ 

But the evil was of too great magnitude to be thus repress- 
ed. The letter produced no effect. Alexander was inflexi- 
ble and the Arians refused to retract, and the dispute ran 
higher than ever. A question arose, too, about the time of 
keeping Easter, which, though it excited little interest in the 
West, occasioned nosmall contention in the East. . The em- 
peror, despairing of any other remedy, now resolves to sum- 
mon a general council. 

This measure was probably suggested by some clerical ad- 
visers ; for we are told by Philostorgius,* that Alexander, 
coming to Nicomedia, held a consultation with Hosius, and 
other bishops favorable to his sentiments, the object of which 
was to devise some method of causing the consubstantiality 
of the Father and Son to be established, and Arius to be sep- 
arated from the communion of the church by the decree of a 
general council, and that of Nice, in Bithynia, was not long 
after called. It was the wish of Constantine that the bish- 
ops from all parts of the empire should attend ; and that there 
might be no unnecessary delay, those who had not ready 
means of conveyance were authorized to make use of the 
public vehicles. ‘Thither they came from the various Provy- 
inces, accompanied by a multitude of priests, deacons, and 
others. ‘The number of bishops present is variously stated 
by historians. Eusebius says it exceeded 250; + Constan- 
tine makes it 300 and upwards, and Athanasius 318, or, as 
he expresses himself in another place, about 300. Their 
number is of less consequence than their character. Euse- 
bius extols them for learning and other eminent qualities ; but 
Sabinus, a Macedonian bishop of Heraclea, in his collection 
of the ‘ Acts of Councils,’ calls them stupid and illiterate.{ 
Neither the praise nor the censure was probably, in its 
full extent, deserved. ‘The members of the council were, 
no doubt, what assemblies of divines have usually been, some 
ignorant, some crafty, some having in view the gratification 








* Li. § 7. 
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of private feelings or the advancement of their interests ; some 
weak, some passionate, some arbitrary and domineering, some 
indolent, timid, and yielding ; a few wise and modest, but more 
enipty, conceited, and noisy. So it was with the Fathers of 
Nice. With regard to the charge of Sabinus, Socrates gets 
them off by saying that they were supernaturally illuminated ; 
so their original deficiences ought not to impair our rever- 
enec for their decisions. 

The council met about the middle of June, A. D. 325, 
and there were present besides Christians, several pagan phi- 
losophers, some of them attracted, no doubt, by curiosity, 
and others, as Sozomen says, burning with a desire to en- 
counter the Christians in argument, being enraged against 
them on account of the recent overthrow of Paganism. 

As the subject which chiefly engaged the attention of the 
council had reference to Arius and his opinions, this may be 
the proper time to state what those opinions were, and in 
what respect they differed from those of the learned ortho- 
dox Fathers who preceded him. ‘The strict and proper in- 
feriority of the Son, as we have shown, was asserted by all 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers. Further, it was believed by those 
Fathers that the Son was begotten in time and not from eter- 
nity. So far Arius trod in their steps. But then the Fath- 
ers had some mystical notions derived from the later Plato- 
nists about the origin of the Son, who, as they supposed, had 
a sort of metaphysical existence in the Father from eternity, 
in other words, existed as his Jogos, wisdom, or reason, that 
is, as an attribute, which was afterwards converted into a 
real person, by a voluntary act of the Father. ‘This Platon- 
ic mysticism, Arius, who was remarkably clear-headed, dis- 
carded, and this was the grand point of distinction between 
the doctrine of Arius and that of the Fathers, —a distinc- 
tion which would seem, at first view, as Constantine origin- 
ally considered it, to be of a somewhat shadowy nature, but 
yet a real one.* 


* The difference, we say, was a real one ; yet, independently of the 
direct testimony heretofore adduced, the whole aspect of the contro- 
versy before the council of Nice shows that the old doctrine was on 
the confines of Arianism. Hence the perplexity into which a large 
part of the Christian world was thrown on the first publication of the 
opinions of Arius, and their rapid diffusion over Egypt and the several 
provinces of the East. The Oriental bishops generally, as above stated, 
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The characteristic dogma of Arius was, that the Son was 
originally produced out of nothing, and consequently there 
was a time when he did not exist. He maintained that he 
was a great preéxistent spirit, the first and chief of all deriv- 
ed beings, that this spirit became afterwards united with a 
human body and supplied the place of the rational soul. 
Some of the preceding Fathers attributed a human soul as 
well as body to Jesus, which, however, was so absorbed in 
the divine part of his nature, that they were, ina strict sense, 
one spirit, and not two, as modern Trinitarians affirm or imply. 
Such was Origen’s opinion. According to the theology of 
Arius, however, the human soul was wanting in Jesus Christ, 
and he was a compound being only in the sense in which all 
human beings are, that is, he consisted of a body and one 
simple, undivided, and finite spirit. ‘We believe,’ says he, 
‘and teach, that the Son is not unbegotten, nor in any man- 
ner part of the unbegotten; that he was not made of matter 
subsisting, but by will and counsel,’ that is, of the Father, 
‘existed before the times and ages, — who, before he was 
born, or created, or constituted, or founded, was not ; for he 
is not unbegotten.’ This language occurs in his letter to 
Eusebius. Again, in his letter to Alexander, he says, ‘ We 
acknowledge one only God, alone unbegotten, eternal, with- 
out beginning, — who begat an only-begotten Son before the 
times of the ages ; by whom he made the ages and all things, 
having truly begotten him, and constituted him by his will im- 
mutable, a perfect creature of God, but not as one of the 
creatures ; a production, but not as one of the [other] produc- 
tions.’ ‘God, as the cause ofall, is alone without beginning ; 
but the Son begotten without time of the Father, and cre- 
ated and constituted before the ages, was not before he was 
begotten, but was alone produced of the one only Father 
without time and before all things ; for he is not eternal, nor 





and two councils, one in Bithynia and the other in Palestine, favored 
them, and the supporters and friends of Arius were among the best 
and most learned men of the age. Add the indecision attributed to 
Alexander, and the impression of Constantine that the controversy was 
a very frivolous one, which we have a right to infer was also the im- 
pression of Hosius who was then in his confidence, and _ no doubt one 
of his advisers. These facts afford pretty decisive evidence, had we 
no other, that the line between the old and new opinions, though visi- 
ble, was not a very broad one, and that Arius, in fact, did little more 
than reject a metaphysical subtilty. 
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coéternal, nor existed with the Father unbegotten. Godis 
before all things, wherefore he is prior to Christ as we have 
learned of you, who preached the doctrine openly in the 
church.’ Such was the belief of Arius. He was accused 
by his antagonists, Alexander, Athanasius, and others, of 
teaching that the Son was mutable like other creatures, yet 
in both his letters he asserts the contrary, saying expressly 
that he was immutable. 

The proceedings of the council are involved in great ob- 
scurity. We have no methodical account of them by any 
ancient writer. ‘The information we possess is gleaned most- 
ly from incidental notices, and uncertain and varying tradi- 
tion, which often leaves us in doubt what to admit or reject. 
The historian, Eusebius, from prudential considerations, per- 
haps, or from tenderness to the Arian cause which he favored, 
if he was not himself an Arian, seems to have resolved as far as 
possible to avoid the subject. His history breaks off abrupt- 
ly before the commencement of the Synod. In his ‘ Life of 
Constantine’ he gives us a few particulars, but for the most 
part contents himself with general remarks, more in the style 
of declamation than of history. His letter to his people, 
written at Nice, during the session of the council, is, indeed, 
as far as it goes, a precious document. Athanasius, then a 
young man, was present, too, at the Synod, and his works 
contain frequent allusions to its debates and decrees, but noth- 
ing from which we can construct a continued narrative. Be- 
sides these, we have the Synodical Epistle, and two letters 
of Constantine written at the time of the dispersion of the 
council. ‘These are all the contemporary documents of any 
value which we possess. Subsequent writers are to be used, 
of course, with much caution, and even some of the original 
documents require to be carefully sifted, as they contain the 
reports of interested witnesses, and truth may be found in 
them distorted by passion and party prejudice. 

The Fathers of the council certainly gave evidence of re- 
taining the imperfections of our common nature. Their at- 
tention was not so absorbed with the great questions they 
were called to discuss but they had time to think of their 
petty differences and private causes of dissatisfaction and 
complaint. Constantine undertook the office of pacificator, 
and it required all his authority and art to preserve among 
them the appearance of even tolerable decorum. It would 
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seem that there had been a good deal of discussion before his 
arrival. On the day appointed, he entered the assembly, 
clad in his imperial robes and glittering with gold and gems; 
and all being seated, the bishop who sat next him on the 
right, as Eusebius, the historian, tells us, referring, according 
to Sozomen, to himself,* addressed him in a short speech, to 
which the emperor replied in few words, in Latin, recom- 
mending peace and harmony. ‘The debates, for some time, 
appear to have been conducted with no little acrimony, and 
much personal abuse was heard. ‘The emperor, however, 
was patient; he listened, argued, and entreated, and did all 
in his power to promote concord and amity. One circum- 
stance is mentioned very much to his credit. The Fathers 
tormented him with written accusations against each other 
which they were constantly placing in his hands. To puta stop 
to the proceeding, he assigned a day on which he would re- 
ceive all papers of this sort ; and, collecting them together, he 
burnt them with all those he had previously received, with- 
out reading a word of them, telling his bishops that they 
must wait the decision of the day of final account and the 
sentence of the great judge of all ; as for himself, who was a 
mere mortal, he could not, he said, undertake to settle their 
differences. 

On hearing the expressions imputed to Arius, most of the 
bishops, we are told, as if moved by one impulse, suddenly 
stopped their ears, in token of their real or well-feigned hor- 
ror of such enormous impieties. ‘They soon however recov- 
ered themselves, and Arius and his friends (for several of the 
bishops resolutely adhered to him) were afterwards permitted 
to explain and defend their sentiments ; but they were no 
sooner heard, says Athanasius, than they were condemned. 
But what course was to be pursued? Some being persons of 
little curiosity, and averse to the labor of research and thought, 
were in favor of retaining the current and traditionary lan- 
guage. We ought to remain satisfied with that, they said, 
and not presume to innovate. Others argued against yield- 
ing a blind reverence to tradition, and contended that the 
opinions of the ancients ought not to be received without ex- 
amination ; the Scriptures should be the sole guide. 





* Theodoret, with the appearance of great improbability, confers the 
honor on Eustathius of Antioch. 
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No little difficulty was experienced in framing a symbol 
which would prove generally acceptable, and at the same time 
have the effect of excluding the Arians. Their distinguishing 
dogma, as we have seen, was, that the Son was produced out 
of nothing, and that there was a time when he did not exist. 
This was to be condemned and the opposite doctrine affirm- 
ed. But the difficulty consisted in the selection of terms 
which the orthodox could, and which the Arians, without a 
change of sentiments, could not employ. It was at first 
proposed, ‘says Athanasius, * to make use only of Scriptural 
expressions, such as, ‘the Son i is the Jogos, wisdom, and power 
of God,’ the ‘ brightness of his glory,’ and others of a similar 
character. The Arians professed their readiness to adopt 
the same ; but it was soon discovered that they could evade 
their force by putting on them a construction consistent with 
their own views, and thus the church would not be freed 
from their detestable heresy. Eusebius, of Cesarea, offered 
a creed, which he says, in his letter to his people, at first ob- 
tained the approbation of all, emperor and clergy ; but it was 
found upon examination to contain no term which the Arians 
must of necessity reject, and would therefore be no sufficient 
test of orthodoxy. But luckily for them it was discovered 
from a letter of Eusebius, of Nicomedia, which was heard 
with shuddering, and torn in pieces as soon as read, that he 
and the Arians had great dread of the term consudstantial. 
Here then was precisely the term which was wanted. The 
word was immediately introduced into the creed just men- 
tioned, and some other modifications or additions were made, 
and the symbol in its altered form was adopted.t+ The 
Arians loudly remonstrated. ‘They urged that the language 
in question was new, that it had not the sanction of the sacred 
writings or of antiquity ; but their complaints were disre- 
garded. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the famous Nicene creed. 
It was first shncited by Hosius, then by the two envoys of 
the Roman bishop, the bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, and finally by most of the others. Eusebius, of 





* De Decret. Nic. Syn. 

+ Theodoret (L. i. c. 7.) says that the creed offered by the Arians 
was torn in pieces with scorn. Did they offera creed before that of 
Eusebius? If not, his assertion is irreconcilable with the testimony 


of Eusebius. 
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Cesarea, at first hesitated on account of the new and unscrip- 
tural term consubstantial, and some other expressions which 
had been introduced, and which he disliked. His scruples, 
however, were at length overcome, and he signed, not how- 
ever, it seems, without great reluctance. He appears to have 
been aware that he exposed himself to the charge of fickle- 
ness or duplicity, and that some explanation or apology was 
necessary. He accordingly wrote to his parishioners in 
Cesarea to put them in possession of the truth, and show 
that, though ‘ he resisted to the last hour for good reasons,’ 
he made no compromise of principle in finally yielding. He 
required, he says, an explanation of the obnoxious expres- 
sions. It was asserted, he tells them, that by the phrase, 
‘of the substance of the Father,’ was meant, that ‘ the Son 
was of the Father, but not as part of the Father,’ that is, ‘ not 
part of his substance,’ which opinion, he says, he thought 
sound. ‘The expression was further explained as meaning 
only that the Son had ‘ no similitude to things made, but was 
in all respects similar to the Father who begat him, nor was 
he of any other Aypostasis or substance, but that of the Fath- 
er.’ The phrase, ‘ begotten, not made,’ he says, was used, 
because the term ‘made’ is common, and applied to all crea- 
tures, whereas the Son, as begotten of the Father, is ‘of a 
more excellent substance than they.’ It was added, that 
‘before he was actually begotten, he was in the Father by 
virtue of his power, in a manner unbegotten,’* that is, he 
had a sort of potential existence, which was the old 
doctrine of the Platonizing Fathers. With these explana- 
tions he was so far satisfied, he tells his people, that he gave 
his assent to the creed, as he says, for the sake of ‘ peace.’ 
With regard to the anathemas annexed to the creed, Eu- 
sebius says he found no difficulty in subscribing to them, as 
they only prohibited the use of expressions not found in the 
Scriptures. Yet the creed contained such expressions, which 
were admitted, as we have seen, in opposition to the strong- 
est remonstrances of the friends of rational freedom. From 
the use of such terms, Eusebius remarks in the same letter, 
‘had come almost all the confusion and disturbance which 
had been raised in the church.’ 
Five bishops still resisted, andrefused tosubscribe. These 


* See the letter as s prese srved by Theodoret. Socrates thought prop- 
er to retrench the last quoted expression. 
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were Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nice, Maris of 
Chalcedon, Theonas, and Secundus.* Eusebius and The- 
ognis afterwards consented to subscribe the creed, but reso- 
lutely refused to subscribe the anathemas against Arius, be- 
cause, as they said, they attributed to him opinions which he 
did not hold.t Maris, it seems, did the same. ‘They were 
reproached, however, for their insincerity and bad faith, and 
were said, at the suggestion of Constantia, the emperor’s sis- 
ter, to have used a very disingenuous artifice. 

Theonas and Secundus, persevering in their opposition, 
were banished.§ Secundus, as Philostorgius tells us, when 
about to go, said to Eusebius, ‘ You have subscribed, Kuse- 
bius, to save yourself from exile. But I am confident, for 
God has revealed it to me, that you will be banished within 
ayear.’ The prediction was verified ; for within three months, 
Eusebius having returned, as it is expressed, to his ‘ former 
impiety,’ was exiled, as was also Theognis of Nice. ‘They 
had continued, it appears, to teech the Arian doctrine, and 
had afforded an asylum tocertain Arians, who, on account of 
their opinions, had been driven from Alexandria ; and were 
therefore removed, and successors, by the command of the 
emperor, elected to fill their Sees. || 

Arius and his adherents, his opinions, and his books, par- 
ticularly his ‘ Thalia,’ were anathematized and condemned, 
and he was forbidden to enter Alexandria. The emperor 
confirmed the sentence of the council, and decreed, more- 
over, that the heresiarch and his followers should be branded 
with the name of Porphyrians. The more effectually to re- 
press his ‘wicked doctrine’ and cause every memorial of him 
to perish, he ordered that all his books should be burnt, and 
that any person, who should be convicted of concealing any 
one of them, and of refusing immediately to produce and 
burn it, should be punished with death.* * 

The council, having finished its business, was dissolved 





*® Soc. L. i. c. 8. + Ib. c. 14. 

t Philost. L. i. c. 9. 

§ Epist. Synod. — Philost. L.i. c. 9. 

|| Theod. L. i. c. 19. — Epist. Const. ad Nicom. ib.c. 20. 

{ Epist. Synod. —- Soc. L. i. c. 9. 

** Emperor’s Letter to the Bishops and People, Soc. L. i. c. 9. 
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late in August, after a session of a little more than two 
months.* 

It has been pretended by the enemies of Arius, that, when 
he found himself anathematized, his courage forsook him, and 
he made his peace with the council by a sacrifice of princi- 
ple. Such, however, is not the fact, though it is true that 
the Synodical Letter mentions not his exile, but says only 
that he was prohibited from entering Alexandria. That he 
went into exile is certain, for Eusebius and Theognis, in a 
petition for liberty to return, urge the fact that Arius had 
been already recalled.t ‘The time of his recall is uncertain. 
It has been said that he remained in exile ten years, but 
this must be a mistake ; for Eusebius and Theognis were per- 
mitted to return within three years after their banishment,{ 
and Arius, as we have just said, had been previously recall- 
ed. | 

Meantime, Alexander had died, having survived the disso- 
lution of the council only about five months ; and the youthful 
Athanasius, as the reward of his zeal, was elevated to the 
primacy. So the orthodox tell us. The enemies of Atha- 
nasius, however, say that he obtained the See by deception 
and trick, having in the last resort, the votes of the bishops 
being divided; shut himself up in a church in the evening 
with several of his adherents, and two bishops whom he 
forced by threats to perform the ceremony of consecration, 
they, the whole time, remonstrating against the violence. 
The story, which is told at large by Philostorgius,g may be 
false or exaggerated, though it will not do in reading the his- 
tory of those times to believe the orthodox in every thing, 





* The Fathers of the council, however, were not permitted to return 
home until they had attended a magnificent feast prepared by Constan- 
tine, that ‘ miracle of an emperor. Eusebius (Vit. Const.) describes 
the scene with an amusing naiveté. |The avenue to the palace, he 
tells us, was guarded with long files of soldiers, ‘ with the naked points 
of their swords, through the midst of whom the men of God, without 
fear, passed into the inmost rooms of the palace.’ There some of them 
were permitted to recline with the emperor, and others were placed 
on side couches. ‘One would have thought,’ says Eusebius, ‘ that 
Christ’s kingdom was adumbrated, and that the thing itself was a 
dream, and nothing more.’ 

+ Soc. L.i.c. 14 Illyricum is mentioned as the place of Arius’s 


exile. 
t Philost. L. i. § 7. § L. ii. § 11. 
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and the heretics in nothing. The latter, it is to be presum- 
ed, had sometimes truth on their side. However it might 
have been in the present case, Athanasius was soon, to ap- 
pearance, securely seated on the Episcopal throne of Alex- 
andria. But he was not suffered long to remain unmolested. 
The Eusebians had assembled a council and deposed Eusta- 
thius, the orthodox bishop of Antioch, who had charged Ku- 
sebius, of Cesarea, with Arianism, and had been himself, in 
turn, accused of Sabellianism and immorality. ‘Their atten- 
tion was now turned to Arius. ‘They were determined that 
Athanasius should readmit him into Alexandria, and restore 
him to the communion of the church. Eusebius was _reso- 
olute and persevering; he wrote to Athanasius, and, as Soc- 
rates says,* employed entreaties and threats, but to no pur- 
pose. He then turned to the emperor, and endeavoured to 
prevail on him to interest himself in the cause of the unfor- 
tunate presbyter. In this he was successful. Arius was ad- 
mitted to the presence of Constantine, and found means of 
satisfying him that he was sound in the faith. 

This was brought about in the following manner. Con- 
stantia, the emperor’s sister, had in her train an Arian pres- 
byter, whom she treated as a friend and confidant. The 
presbyter, in some familiar conversations he held with her, 
took occasion to speak of Arius, and told her that he was an 
injured man, and that his sentiments had been misrepresent- 
ed. Constantia gave credit to his assertions, but had not the 
courage to mention the subject to her brother. Falling sick, 
however, she, on her death-bed, recommended the priest to 
him as a man of piety and diligence, and well affected to- 
wards his government. The emperor admitted him to his 
confidence, and after some time, when the priest had become 
emboldened by familiarity, received of him accounts similar 
to those which had been given to his sister. The priest as- 
sured him, that if he would admit Arius to his presence, the 
latter would convince him that he was orthodox according to 
the sense of the Synod of Nice. The emperor heard this 
with surprise ; but said that if Arius really held the Nicene 
faith, he would not only admit him to his presence, but would 
send him back with honor to Alexandria. 

Arius was immediately summoned to court, but at first de- 
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clined going. The emperor then writes, telling him to take 
a public vehicle and hasten to him with all speed. He 
comes accompanied with Euzoius, a fellow-sufferer on ac- 
count of his opinions. At the command of the emperor they 
present a summary of their faith. ‘his is expressed in very 
general terms. ‘They profess their belief in ‘one God, the 
Father Almighty, and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, who was 
begotten before all worlds,’ and after enumerating some other 
articles, they add that they hold ‘ the faith of the church and 
the Scriptures’ concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
We discover in the confession no evidence that Arius’s senti- 
ments had undergone any change, or that he was guilty of any 
disengenuous concealment. The creed was sufficiently Arian, 
though it does not contain the obnoxious expressions, ‘ made 
out of nothing,’ and ‘ there was a time when he did not exist.’ 
These, as not being Scriptural expressions, the Arians seem- 
ed now willing, for the sake of peace, toavoid. ‘They con- 
sented besides to call Christ, the logos, wisdom, power, of 
God; maintaining however, that the terms were applied to 
him only in a figurative sense. So, no doubt, they were in- 
tended to be used in their ‘ confession,’ and ‘ if Constantine was 
satisfied with it,’ we may say with Le Clerc,‘ either he must 
have changed his views, or he gave little attention to it, or he 
but imperfectly comprehended the sense of the Nicene coun- 
cil.’ He appeared, certainly, from this time very much sof- 
tened towards the Arians, and may be said in fact to have 
become their patron. 

Under sanction of the emperor, Arius now returns to Alex- 
andria, seeks admission into the church, andisrefused. Eu- 
sebius writes to Athanasius on the subject; the emperor, 
too, writes ; but the primate is still refractory, and replies 
that to reinstate one who has been anathematized as a here- 
tic was impossible. The emperor, in a rage, writes back, 
telling him that if he did not do as he was desired, he should 
be instantly deposed and banished. ‘The haughty Alexan- 
drian now saw the storm fast gathering over his head. The 
Eusebians had the ear of the emperor, and various charges 
were brought against him. He was accused of several vio- 
lent and oppressive acts, of sedition, sacrilege, and atrocious 
murder. 

Of some of these charges the emperor acquitted him, and 
ordered that a council, to be assembled at ‘Tyre, should take 
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cognizance of the rest. ‘The council, consisting of sixty 
bishops from various parts, met A. D. 335. Athanasius re- 
fused to appear, until the emperor threatened that if he did 
not come voluntarily, he should be brought by force.* He 
then makes his appearance with a train of Egyptian bishops, 
forty-seven in number, who had not been called, but who 
might be capable in various ways of rendering him service. 

Much had been said about the hand of the murdered Me- 
letian bishop, which Athanasius, as it was reported, kept in 
his house and employed for purposes of magic. ‘The subject 
was called up by the council ; but Arsenius, for that was the 
murdered bishop’s name, was immediately produced, with 
two hands, hale and sound, and as there was no getting rid 
of this evidence, Athanasius was acquitted of the charge of 
murder. 

The affair of the ‘ broken ghalice’ was not so easily dispos- 
ed of. Athanasius complained that he was to be judged by 
his enemies, and in several respects took exception to the 
proceedings of the council. He urged that the committee 
of inquiry who were commissioned to proceed to Mareotis, 
where the sanctity of the church, as it was said, had been 
violated, the table overturned, and the ‘ mystical cup’ broken, 
consisted exclusively of persons who were strongly preju- 
diced against him. Before their return he secretly withdrew 
from Tyre, and this was construed into an acknowledgement 
of his guilt. He was condemned and deposed upon several 
charges, among which Philostorgius mentions ‘ illegitimate 
ordination,’ and a most foul slander which he was proved to 
have forged against Eusebius of Nicomedia.t 

Athanasius, very probably, received on this occasion hard 
measure from the hands of his judges, who were unfriendly 
to him; but Arius had received the same from the hands of 
the orthodox, who were his enemies, and they could not 
now in justice complain. 

The council, having completed their business at Tyre, re- 
paired to Jerusalem to consecrate the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, for which they had been’ originally summoned. 
After the performance of this act they proceeded to readmit 
Arius and his associates to communion.{ This was done, as 
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they assert, in consequence of letters received from the em- 
peror in which he stated that he was satisfied with the faith 
of Arius and Euzoius. The council then wrote to the church 
in Alexandria, requiring them to receive Arius, adding that 
harmony was now restored, and all cause of bitterness remov- 
ed by the expulsion of Athanasius. 

Athanasius, as we have said, had suddenly disappeared 
from Tyre. We next hear of him at Constantinople. As 
the emperor was entering the city on horseback, Athanasius, 
accompanied by some presbyters, suddenly threw himself in 
his way. The emperor, not recognising him, felt a momen- 
tary alarm. On being told that it was Athanasius, he order- 
ed him to be removed. But the bishop kept his ground, 
‘nothing daunted,’ till he made himself heard. All he ask- 
ed, he said, was that the council which had deposed him 
should be summoned to Constantinople, that in the presence 
of the emperor he might prefer his complaints, and have a 
fair hearing. ‘The request was granted, and a letter despatch- 
ed to Jerusalem requiring the council, which was not yet dis- 
solved, to appear at Constantinople.* The summons came 
like a thunderbolt, and the bishops were in no little perplex- 
ity. Most of them, so the orthodox historians tell us, conclud- 
ed that it would be their safest course to get home as quick as 
possible, and immediately set off. But some, among whom 
were Eusebius, Theognis, and others, went and reported them- 
selves at Constantinople. Another charge was now brought 
against Athanasius. He had threatened, it was said, to stop 
the supply of corn which was annually sent from Egypt to 
the imperial city. Constantine was satisfied of his guilt, and 
the friends of Athanasius trembled for his life. But the 
emperor listened to the suggestions of mercy and was 
content to banish him to Treves, in Gaul. ‘There was a tra- 
dition current in the time of Socrates, the historian, that, in 
in sending him into exile in a remote province, Con- 
stantine was influenced not merely by the crimes imputed 
to him, but by an earnest desire to restore peace to Chris- 
tendom, which he despaired of doing, while the proud and in- 
flexible prelate was allowed to mingle in its councils. 

The friends of Athanasius at Alexandria witnessed the re- 
turn of Arius with grief, and many disorders followed. He 


* Emperor’s Letter to the Synod, Soc. L. i. c. 34. 
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soon after appeared at Constantinople, having either gone 
there voluntarily, or been suunmoned to answer for the dis- 
turbances in Egypt. We have now arrived at the closing 
scene of his life. Alexander, a strenuous advocate of the 
Nicene faith, was at this time bishop of Constantinople, and 
Eusebius threatened that if he did not admit Arius to com- 
munion he should be deposed. ‘The bishop was not intimi- 
dated. He turned to God for refuge. Retiring into his 
church he prostrated himself upon the ground beneath the 
table of the altar, and poured forth his prayers and tears. 
This he continued to do, it is asserted, for days and nights 
together. 

Meanwhile Arius had appeared before the emperor, and 
expressed his assent upon oath to the decisions of the coun- 
cil of Nice. He is said to have subscribed the creed of 
the council. The orthodox accused him of using deception, 
asserting that he had a paper containing an exposition of his 
views, concealed under his arm, and then swore that he be- 
lieved as he had written. But this seems to have been said 
without evidence, and was probably a calumny of his ene- 
mies. Socrates, who mentions the charge, is very careful to 
say that, ‘he had so heard,’ and repeats, that it was matter of 
‘hearsay only.’** Another version of the story is, that Arius 
was required to give an account of his faith in writing, and 
that he took care to express himself, on the disputed points, 
in Scripture language on which he could put his own con- 
struction. With this the emperor, who seems not to have 
been a very profound critic in these matters, was satisfied. 
This account seems more probable than the other. A simi- 
lar occurrence, as we have seen, took place before. Arius 
and Euzoius, instead of subscribing the symbol of the council, 
were permitted to state their views in their own words. Arius, 
in the present instance, might have been allowed the same 
privilege, or he might only have renewed upon oath his assent 
to his former confession. We are not bound to believe every 
rumor to his disadvantage putin circulation by the orthodox. 
If Athanasius was guilty of one half the crimes imputed to 
him, he deserved to be sent to end his days in solitude, or 
among barbarians, for he was fit only to live with savages. 
We do not believe that he was guilty of one fourth part of 
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them, and yet the charges against him are, with few excep- 
tions, as well or better supported than most of those against 
the Arians. We only claim for Arius the benefit of that 
common justice and charity to which all are entitled. We 
ask only that some little allowance be made for the exagger- 
ations of party feeling and the virulence of theological preju- 
dice. 

The emperor, convinced of his good faith, directed Alexan- 
der to admit him tocommunion. A council was also to be called 
to review the decisions of the synod of Nice. Alexander, in the 
last resort, sends up a prayer to Heaven, that ‘if Arius’s sen- 
timents were true, he might not live to see the day appointed 
for the discussion ; but, if the orthodox belief was correct, 
that Arius, the author of so many evils, might be speedily 
punished for his impiety.” The next day was the time fixed 
for bringing Arius to communion. But as he was proceed- 
ing from the palace through the city, accompanied by his 
friends in a sort of triumph, he was attacked with sudden 
sickness, and, retiring to the nearest office, miserably perish- 
ed, A. D. 336, as his friends say, by poison, but according 
to the representations of his enemies, the orthodox, by a 
judgment of Heaven in answer to the very charitable prayer of 
Alexander, who would rather die than be convinced that he was 
in error. Such are the principal circumstances of the case, as 
given by the historians and Athanasius, though their narra- 
tives vary In some minute particulars. * 

The Eusebians, as the orthodox tell us, were filled with 
consternation, and went and buried the companion of their 
heresy in silence. ‘The spot where he died was pronounced 
execrable, and those who passed by, long continued to point 
the finger at it in pious horror, till a rich Arian, to wipe off 
the stigma, purchased the ground and erected upon it a 





* Valesius contends that the Arius, who died at Constantinople, 
A. D. 386, was not the arch-heretic, but one of his followers of the same 
name. This it is impossible to believe. Al] the historians and Atha- 
nasius speak of the Arius who thus died, without giving any intimation 
that it was another Arius. It is impossible to read their accounts, as 
it seems to us, without a conviction that the writers all along have in 
view the author of the heresy. No historical fact appears more 
certain. 

George Valla, a physician, and professor of polite literature at Ven- 
ice in the fifteenth century, is said to have died in the same manner as 
Arius. Bayle, art. Valla. 
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beautiful dwelling. That the friends of the unfortunate Arius 
were sensibly affected by his sudden and tragical death, there 
can be no doubt. His enemies indecently exulted, and pub- 
licly returned thanks to God, who, as they thought, had gra- 
ciously interposed to rid the world of a monster of impiety, 
and by a visible token confirm the consubstantial faith.* 

Of the intellectual and moral character of Arius, we are com- 
pelled to think favorably. ‘That he possessed a vigorous un- 
derstanding, acute discernment, and great clearness of com- 
prehension, admits not of doubt. He wrote, if we may judge 
from his letters, with precision and accuracy, and, by the 
confession of his enemies, united consummate skill in the dia- 
lectic art, with an easy address, and popular and insinuating 
eloquence. From the little which is known of his life, it may 
be inferred that he was tolerant and charitable, the friend of 
inquiry and rational freedom. He had the independence to 
think for himself, and the courage to express his opinions ; 
but it does not appear that he had any disposition to restrain 
others in the exercise of their liberty. ‘There seems to have 
been no bitterness in his nature. We do not hear that he 
ever indulged in reproaches against his oppressors. He at- 
tempted, in some respects, to reform and simplify the theol- 
ogy of the age, and was in consequence denounced as a blas- 
phemer, a heretic, a Porphyrian, — a name which stood for all 
that was vile and hateful ;—he was anathematized and cut 
off from the communion of the Christian world, and it was 
made felony to possess any of his books ; but we are not in- 
formed that he was provoked toreply with acrimony, or gave 
evidence of being deficient in the meek and patient virtues 
of the Christian. It is certain that his life was unspotted, for 
calumny has never uttered a whisper against its purity. 

Of his writings, with the exception of two Letters and the 
Confession already mentioned, we have little positive infor- 
mation. Philostorgius, as represented by his orthodox epito- 
mizer, tells us that he wrote songs for mariners and those 
who were engaged at the mill and in travelling, that by calling 
to his aid the charms of melody he might the better dissemi- 
nate his opinions among the illiterate portion of the commu- 
nity. If such were his motive, there was nothing culpable in 
it. But he might have had other objects in view. Persons 
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employed in grinding at the mill, in ancient times, it is well 
known, were accustomed to cheer their labors with song ; 
and those devoted to other occupations, no doubt, did 
the same. ‘The motion of the oar, we know, in modern 
times, is often accompanied by chanting or music. If Arius 
could furnish popular songs preferable to those in gen- 
eral use in his time, if he could substitute those which had a 
meaning, and were unexceptionable in point of expression 
and thought, for such as were loose, profane, or contained 
erroneous sentiments, he had aright to do it. More than 
this, it was an act of great benevolence to do it. 

There is another work of Arius which is often mentioned 
by Athanasius,* the ‘ Thalia,’ which he calls a poem,—a light 
and effeminate poem, ‘ after the manner of the Egyptian So- 
tades.’ He seems to speak of it as a sort of pleasant, jesting 
performance, a piece of profane buffoonery. It is difficult to 
say what Athanasius means by all this. He gives several 
extracts from the work, in which there is certainly nothing 
comic or humorous, or soft and effeminate. The introduc- 
tion, if Athanasius has quoted it correctly, exhibits a kind of 
sonorousness and jingle, a pomp and affectation ; and some 
expressions which occur in it savor of a childish vanity. 
But with this exception, the performance appears, for 
aught we can discover, to have been as plain, sober prose as 
was ever written. The quotations which Athanasius gives, 
which are very short fragments, contain some statements of 
Arius’s views, and arguments in their favor, but perfectly 
grave and decorous. 

If Athanasius means only that Arius in his songs, which, 
however, he plainly distinguishes from his ‘ Thalia,’ made use 
of the Sotadean measure, which was peculiar, there was noth- 
ing criminal in that. A similar charge was brought against 
the early Protestant reformers, who were accused of taking 
their ‘ airs’ from the ‘ best songs of the times.’ 

But then the songs of Arius, it is objected, were doctrinal. 
And so are those of Dr. Watts, and fifty others we could 
name. And if we mistake not, the Athanasian creed, which 
will be admitted, we suppose, to be somewhat doctrinal, is to 
this day appointed to be ‘said or sung’ in the English Epis- 
copal Church. 





* See particularly his Orationes cont. Arianos. 
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If the sudden removal of Arius had the effect of damping, 
for a moment, the ardor of the Eusebians, their courage soon 
revived. The cause of Arianism acquired new vigor after 
the death of Constantine, A. D. 337, and continued to be 
prosperous during the whole reign of his son, Constantius, who 
was himself an Arian. In this reign several Arian councils 
were assembled ; Arianism was every where predominant, and 
the consubstantial, or Homoousian faith, seemed to be threat- 
ened with destruction. The great Hosius, as he is called, 
now a hundred years old, subscribes to the Arian faith. Li- 
berius, bishop of Rome, follows his example, and, not to 
mention Felix, called by the orthodox, the intruder, the world 
for once, at least, beheld an Arian pope. ‘The Arians had 
possession of all the great sees of the church. ‘‘The whole 
world,’ says Jerome, ‘ groaned and was surprised to find itself 
Arian.’ 

A schism took place among the Arians, one party called 
Semiarians, or Homoiousians, 1 maintaining that the Son was, 
in all respects, of ke substance with the Father, and the 
other denominated Aétians, Eunomians, and Anomceans, who 
were the genuine Arians, asserting that he was of a different 
substance, and wholly unlike the Father.* 

At their councils the Arians adopted various confessions 
of faith; Socrates enumerates nine,t and speaks of them as 
a labyrinth ; and Athanasius mentions their ‘ ten synods or 
more,’ and gives several of their creeds. ‘Tillemont makes 
the latter amount to eighteen during the reign of Constantius. 
‘Their enemies reproached them for their frequent changes 
which were attributed to their fickleness,{ but their friends 
perhaps might adduce the circumstance as evidence only 
that they exercised the right of inquiry and the free expres- 
sion of sentiment, which the orthodox discarded. We could 
wish, however, that the Arians at this period had not disgrac- 
ed their cause by cruel persecutions. 

Constantius died A. D. 361. The infidel Julian succeed- 
ed, and neither party was fostered or oppressed. Jovian fa- 
vored the consubstantialists. Under Valens, Arianism again 
recovered strength, but sunk beneath the severe edicts of The- 
odosius, and was afterwards little more heard of in the Eas- 
tern empire. 
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It long survived however in the West. ‘The Goths receiv- 
ed the Arian faith from the celebrated Ulfila, or Ulphilas, their 
first bishop, and the inventor of their alphabet.* It was em- 
braced by the Ostrogoths,the Suevi,the Burgundians, the Van- 
dals, and generally by the barbaric nations, which overwhelm- 
ed the Western empire. Orthodox writers assign the year 
660 as the date of its extinction. That it continued to sub- 
sist as the belief of many private Christians, there can be no 
doubt. But its energies were crushed by the hard pressure 
of power, and it rose again into notice only after the slum- 
ber of centuries. With its revival in modern times we have 
nothing to do.t 








* Soc. L. iv. c. 33. — Philostorg. L. ii. § 5. 

+ Historians have noticed the influence of the ladies on the fortunes 
of Arianism. ‘ The devil,’ says Maimbourg, ‘ made use of three women 
to introduce the Arian heresy in the East,’ referring to the empresses 
Constantia, Eusebia, and Dominica ; ‘ but God, to combat him with his 
own weapons, employed three illustrious queens, Clotilda, Ingonda, 
and Theodelinda, to purify the West’ by its extermination! (Histoire 
de l’Arianisme, L. xii.) | Maimbourg is an eloquent and agreeable 
writer, but exceedingly deficient in candor, and occasionally draws 
pretty freely upon imagination. Dr. Jortin classes him with those 
who ‘make history.’ Tillemont has also written a history of the 
Arians, and no two works could present a more striking contrast in 
point of manner and style, than Maimbourg’s and his. Tillemont’s 
consists of a dry collection of quotations, interspersed now and then 
with an original remark. But Tillemont’s work, too, takes a strong 
coloring from his prejudices, the exhibition of which is often not a lit- 
tle amusing. He is at no loss to account for the rise of Arianism just 
at the moment it appeared, for the devil, despairing of propping up the 
sinking cause of paganism after the conversion of Constantine, and 
having therefore nothing to do out of the church, went to work to see 
what he could effect in it. ‘For this purpose he made use of the very 
name of Jesus Christ,’ and Arius was the unhappy being he employed 
to maintain the ‘impious tenet,’ that ‘he was either a different God 
from his Father, or, which is much the same blasphemy, that he was 
not truly God at all.’ All ‘ which is horrid to think on !’ 

The Arians, if we credit several of the old ecclesiastical writers, and 
Maimbourg, Tillemont, and others among the moderns, were only in- 
struments in the hands of the great adversary of God and man. Yet 
they will not suffer, as regards character, genius, or attainments, 
by comparison with the orthodox. True, they are represented as mon- 
sters, but then we must recollect that theirenemies are their painters. 
We have feeling complaints of the persecutions kindled by the Arians. 
But had the Arians no tale of cruelties to tell? We know that their 
sufferings were great, and would, no doubt, have appeared much grest- 
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The friends and coadjutors of Arius now claim a parting 
notice. Of these, Eusebius, of Nicomedia, called by some 
the great Eusebius, was the most prominent. From the time 
he embarked in the controversy tll his death, the party con- 
tinued to be animated by his counsels. His influence may 
be attributed in part, no doubt, to his facility of access to the 
emperor, but much more to his distinguished ability, his 
shrewdness, and activity. He always acted with vigor; 
his enemies accused him of faction and intrigue; but we 
must not form our judgment upon party statements. He had 
been banished for his resistance to the imposition of an un- 
scriptural creed ; his friends had been oppressed, calumniat- 
ed, and some of them driven into exile, for presuming to 
exercise freedom of thought, the common birth-right of man. 
If the warmth of his feelings and his keen sense of injus- 
tice sometimes betrayed him into imprudence and excesses, 
which we neither deny nor assert, he may be entitled to some 
indulgence on the score of human infirmity. He was origin- 
ally bishop of Berytus, afterwards of Nicomedia, the chief 
city of Bithynia, whence he was transferred, about the year 
338, to the See of Constantinople. He died soon after the 
council of Antioch, probably before the end of the year 341. 
He was reputed to be a learned man, yet we are not inform- 
ed that he left any writings except letters, of which one only 
is preserved. 

Theognis, of Nice, as we have said, recovered his see af- 
ter his exile, but of his subsequent history little is known 
except that he persevered with Eusebius in opposition to the 
consubstantial faith. Of Theonas and Secundus we find 
nothing worth adding. Maris, of Chalcedon, survived to the 
time of the emperor Julian, whom he had the courage pub- 








er, had their own accounts been spared us. Eut the injuries of time, 
and zealof the orthodox, have suffered few of their writings to sur- 
vive, and their history is therefore to be derived chiefly from the sus- 
picious testimony of their foes. Severe edicts, it is certain, were is- 
sued for the destruction of their books, and the story of their sorrows, 
as related by themselves, has perished. That in their prosperity they 
retorted upon the consubstantialists the wrongs they had received, on- 
ly proves that they were not superior to the frailties of our nature. We 
are pointed to the wanderings of Athanasius as proof of their malice, 
and his history has been often and pathetically enough told ; but a tear 
for the unfortunate Arius has been more than the world could give. 
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licly to reproach for his idolatry, as he was sacrificing on the 
altar of Fortune. He was then old and blind. He had for- 
merly seen the philosophic emperor practise the exercises of 
the Christian religion, and now thanked God, he said in re- 
ply to a sarcasm of Julian, that he could not behold his im- 
pieties. The anecdote, if true, shows at least his honesty 
and zeal. 

Eusebius, of Caesarea, will always be named with affection 
and respect, so long as piety and learning are reverenced in 
the world. He was born in Palestine, as it is conjectured, 
about the year 270. He was of a studious habit, he read 
much, and composed many voluminous works, several of 
which are now lost. At the same time he appears to have 
been a man of courteous manners, and possessed many polite 
accomplishments. His temper was free from all asperity. 
His tender friendship for Pamphilus, the martyr, from whom 
he derived the surname of Pamphilus, and other circum- 
stances of his life which might be mentioned, prove his sen- 
sibility, warmth of feeling, and amiable disposition. He was 
greatly esteemed by Constantine, and enjoyed his friendship, 
but, as it has been truly observed, never used his influence 
to depress others or raise himself. He had an aversion to 
creeds ; he was fond of peace and a friend of charity. The 
part he took at the council of Nice has been already describ- 
ed. He was afterwards present at several Arian councils, 
but never showed marks of passion, and was never, we be- 
lieve, accused of plot or intrigue. Athanasius found in him 
a firm, but not a bitter opponent. 

The Christian world has been divided in regard to his sen- 
timents. From first to last he acted with the Arian party, 
but it has been made a question whether his views were thor- 
oughly Arian. Athanasius affirms that he was an Arian, and 
several others who were contemporary with him, or lived near 
his time, say the same. Several orthodox writers, in ancient and 
modern times, have attempted his defence, but with little suc- 
cess. It is not clear, however, that he embraced Arius’s pecu- 
liar views of the origin ofthe Son. On this point he may have 
held the traditionary doctrine. We are inclined to think that 
he did, if he had formed any decided opinion on the subject. 
He seems to have been willing to avoid the novel phraseology 
of the Arians, though he fully believed the Son to be inferi- 
or to the Father, and taught that the Holy Spirit was not 
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God, but acreature. It is evident that he disliked contro- 
versy, and was willing for the sake of peace to make some 
concessions, but not, we trust, at the expense of his honor. 
There were some points which he seems not to have thought 
it necessary to discuss, as he did not deem the knowledge of 
them essential to salvation. ‘That of the nature of the Son 
was one of them; for the promise of eternal life, he observes, 
is made ‘to the belzever in him,’ not to him who ‘ knoweth 
his nature.’ 

The rich and splendid see of Antioch was offered him af- 
ter the removal of Eustathius, and he was earnestly solicited 
to accept it; but he refused, either from conscientious scru- 
ples, or from areal preference of the quiet, though compar- 
atively humble residence of Cesarea. He was once impris- 
oned in Egypt, in the earlier part of his life, for his religion, 
but escaped martyrdom. He sunk to rest full of years and 
honor about A. D. 340.* 


* It may be proper to take notice of the charge of insincerity which 
has been preferred against Eusebius. It will be perceived from what 
we have said, that we do not believe the charge to be substantiated. 
He might have thought that Arius held a speculative error, yet very 
consistently have espoused his cause ; for he might be convinced that 
it was wrong to cut a person off from the communion of the church 
for a mere error of opinion. The cause of Arius was the cause of 
freedom. His antagonists were the exclusionists of the day, the ad- 
vocates of creeds and subscriptions, the abettors of the doctrine that 
dissent from the prevailing belief is criminal, and as such may be 
lawfully punished. Viewing them as such, and regarding Arius as 
the victim of their tyranny, Eusebius, though not perhaps a thorough 
convert to his opinions, might have thought it his duty to unite with 
him in the attempt to redress his wrongs, and defend the common 
liberty of Christians. 

But then, it has been said, that he subscribed a creed which he 
did not believe, at least in the sense in which the Fathers of the 
synod understood it. This goes on the assumption that the term 
consubstantial was used by those Fathers in the more modern, and 
not in the ancient Platonic sense, which is not true, as the learned 
have abundantly proved, and as is evident from Athanasius himself. 
But we hardly need foreign testimony. Let us hear Eusebius’s own 
account of the matter. In stating to his people the reasons which 
induced him so far to waive his objections against the term as to 
subscribe the creed, he asserts positively, that he consented to adopt 
it in the sense in which it was explained by the bishops after they 
had heard the objections which were urged against it, and the ques- 
tion of its meaning had been fully discussed. Now admitting that 
the Fathers of the council understood the term in one sense and Euse- 
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We have now done with Arius and his friends, and hasten 
to offer a brief tribute to the great champion of orthodoxy. 
We left Athanasius at Treves, where he had been banished 
for a real or supposed crime of state, A. D. 336. The em- 








bius in another, we are reduced to this dilemma; — either the Fath- 
ers of the synod were guilty of deception, affirming that they used 
the term in one sense, when in fact they used it in another, or Eu- 
sebius was guilty of something worse than insincerity — he was chargea- 
ble with deliberate falsehood, which we do not believe. 

But let us suppose that Eusebius’s account of the matter is the 
true one,—and it is supported, as we have said, by the testimony 
of Athanasius, — what follows? Simply this; that the Fathers of 
the council were not orthodox in the modern sense of the term, which 
is very certain; that they insisted, however, upon the imposition of 
an unscriptural creed. Eusebius objects to subscribing it, and re- 
quires an explanation of a particular term contained in it, which he 
disliked. They explain it ina manner which he deems satisfactory, 
and he subscribes. Here is no proof of insincerity. The only 
question is, whether he ought to have consented to the imposition 
of any creed whatever. We may say he ought to have resisted. 
He tells us that he did resist to the last, and finally consented for 
‘the sake of peace.’ Wemay say that he ought not to have yielded 
at all, and that he did yield was proof of erring judgment, of weak- 
ness, of love of ease, or selfishness. But this is a different question 
from that of his hypocrisy. We can easily acquit the bishop of 
Cesarea of insincerity, we only wish that he had possessed a little 
more firmness. 

As an historian, we may add, he was not always sufficiently dis- 
criminating ; he was not wholly free from credulity, and he could 
on occasion indulge in very fulsome panegyric. But we have seen 
no evidence that he was wanting in honesty. He very frankly tells 
us (Hist. L. viii. c. 2, and Martyrs of Palestine, c. 12.) that he did 
not mention all the faults and infirmities of Christians which came to 
his knowledge, as it would subserve no end of piety or virtue ; that 
the principle on which he proceeded was to record only matters of im- 
portance, and such as could be read with profit, and would tend to re- 
commend religion. Gibbon has made the most of this confession. 
We lay no stress on the famous title to the 3lst chapter of the 12th 
book of his Evangelical Preparation, quoted by Gibbon and others as 
evidence that Eusebius approved the use of ‘ pious frauds,’ because we 
think the chapter itself so explains or limits the principle laid down in 
the title as to render it almost, if not altogether, harmless. Thus the 
Scriptures speak of God as jealous, as angry, as resting from his labors, 
as having hartds, eyes, ears, usmg language adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of arude and illiterate people. ‘These are some of the illustrations 
Eusebius employs, and they show in what sense he understood the 
principle, and the extent to which he would push it. So, men are 
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peror was importuned by his friends to restore him, but he 
was inflexible, and replied that he was ‘seditious and had 
been condemned by a council.’ He was compelled, he 
said, to respect the decision of the bishops assembled at 
Tyre, who could not be supposed to have been under the 
influence of passion. Athanasius, he added, was ‘ insolent, 
proud, and kept every thing in a constant broil.’ Constantine 
died soon after, having in his last sickness received Arian 
baptism from the hand of Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
Athanasius, fortified with a letter from the young Constan- 
tine, now returned to Egypt, after an absence of nearly two 
years. His entrance into Alexandria was marked with blood 
and slaughter ; his attempt to reascend the episcopal throne, 
from which he had been regularly deposed by the sentence 
of a synod, was vigorously resisted by the Arians, but the 
party of Athanasius prevailed. Complaints were made 
against him to the emperor Constantius, and a council, at 
which the emperor was present, having been assembled at 
Antioch, Athanasius was declared to have been guilty of an 
irregularity in resuming his episcopal functions without the 
intervention of a synod, and Gregory of Cappadocia was ap- 
pointed to fill the see of Alexandria. On his arrival, accom- 
panied with a band of soldiers to enforce the decree of the 
synod, Athanasius effected his escape and took refuge in Ita- 
ly. According to scme authorities he soon returned to Al- 
exandria with letters from Julius, bishop of Rome, in which 
the latter severely censures the bishops who had deposed 
him, and in consequence receives from them a sharp reply, 
rebuking him for his impertinent interference. The usual 
disturbances followed on his arrival at Alexandria, and he was 
charged, besides, with selling the corn which the late empe- 
ror had provided for the relief of the poor widows of the city, 
and with appropriating the proceeds to his own selfish purpos- 
es. ‘The emperor now threatens him with death, and he 
thinks it prudent again to fly. He passes some time in con- 
cealment; but the bishop of Rome, discovering the place of 


taught by fables and allegories, and rhetorical ornament is resorted 
to, and truth is conveyed in the vehicle of poetic fiction. But is he 
who approves these and similar methods of insinuating useful instruc- 
tion to be branded as a ‘liar from principle,’ and a ‘defender of 


frauds?’ Such, Eusebius has been pronounced. The censure, we 
think, is wholly undeserved. 
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his retirement, interests himself in his favor, and writes, in- 
viting him to repair to his presence, and Athanasius finds his 
way a second time to Rome.* 

Other authorities, with more probability, perhaps, assign 
to him only one journey to Rome, where he remained some 
years, during which a synod was holden at Rome in his fa- 
vor. ‘The council of Sardica, A. D. 347, after the secession 
of the Eastern bishops, too, proves friendly to him, absolves 
him from the sentence of the synod of Antioch, and decrees 
his restoration and that of some other bishops to their sees. 
The emperor of the West writes to his brother of the East, ac- 
quainting him with the fact, and entreats him to replace them. 
Constantius demurs ; upon which the Western emperor writes 
a very laconic and menacing epistle, telling him that if he 
refused, he would himself come and restore them by force. 
The threat i is effectual, and the Eastern emperor consents to 
their restoration. 

On his way to Egypt, Athanasius passes through Jerusa- 
lem and is received to communion by a synod of | “his friends 
hastily assembled on the occasion, and was reéstablished in 
his see, A. D. 349. He had scarcely taken possession 
when the emperor Constans, his protector, meets a violent 
death, and he is doomed to experience afresh the effects of 
Constantius’s anger. New charges are brought against him ; 
the Western bishops, after a long delay, are induced to pro- 
nounce sentence of condemnation against him, and the em- 
peror determines on accomplishing his ruin. He escapes 
and conceals himself in the desert. He wrote an apology for 
his flight, which is still extant. He remained in seclusion 
several years ; but after the death of George, the Arian bish- 
op of Alexandria, who fell by the hands of an infuriated 
mob,* he emerged from his solitude and resumed his office, 
A. D. 362. His stay was short, for Julian, who was then em- 
peror, hearing of his return and fearing another commotion, 
sent orders to his prefect to apprehend him. 

The saint again fled, saying to his friends, ‘ Let us: retire 
a little while ; it is a small cloud and will soon pass.’ His 


* Soc. L. ii. c. 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17. 
t Philostorgius says that the violence was committed at the insti- 
gation of Athanasius. L. vii. § 2. The character of the Arian bishop 
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pursuers pressed hard upon him ; but, eluding them by artifice, 
he returned privately to the city and remained concealed till 
the storm was over. Upon the accession of Jovian, A. D. 
363, he reappeared, and during his reign retained possession 
of his seat. Under Valens, the Arian emperor, he was again 
compelled to leave Alexandria. He retired and concealed 
himself four months in the tomb of his father. His friends 
at Alexandria were overwhe!med with sadness, and the em- 
peror was induced to recall him. He became afterwards em- 
broiled with the governor of Libya, whom he had excommuni- 
cated, but kept possession of his see till his death. He ended 
a life of toi] and wanderings, A. D. 3738, having been bishop 46 
years, of which 20 were passed in exile or concealment. 

His writings, which are numerous, relate mostly to the 
controversies of the times, and contain several elaborate vin- 
dications of his character.* He treats the charges of his en- 
emies against him as calumnies, and strongly asserts, and 
sometimes, at least, proves his innocence. But he was forced 
to contend not only against their calumnies, as he pronoun- 
ces them, but their arguments in defence of their theological 
opinions ; and these he seems to have sometimes found it diffi- 
cult to refute. He says they were continually asking cap- 
tious, absurd, and impious questions ; to which, it appears, he 
he could sometimes reply only by raising the cry of ‘ blas- 
phemy.’ He compares the Arians to mad-men, dogs, and 
swine. ‘I‘hey contended that the expression, ‘ I and my Fa- 
ther are one,’ could not prove the Son to be of the substance 
of the Father, for Jesus prays that his disciples ‘ may be one, 
even as he and the Father were one.’ But in this reasoning 
Athanasius could see only ‘indescribable temerity,’ and < di- 
abolical madness.’ ‘They urged the texts, ¢ All power is given 
unto me’ —‘ The Father hath committed all judgment to 
the Son,’ —and from his agony and prayer, he says, they 
concluded that he could not be God by nature. Again, had 





is said to have been stained with many vices. It is a curious circum- 
stance that he should have been afterwards transformed into the ‘ re- 
nowned St. George of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of 
the garter.’ The transformation, says Gibbon, though ‘ not absolutely 
certain,’ is ‘ extremely probable.’ 

* See particularly his Apol. cont Arianos, Opp. T. I. 
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he been the proper wisdom of the Father, ‘how could it be 
said that he grew in wisdom ?’ and ‘ how could he be igno- 
rant of the day of judgment?’ In reply to these and sim- 
ilar arguments, they get a great deal of abuse; they are de- 
nounced as impious, and their audacity is compared to that 
of the Jews, who stoned Jesus for speaking of his divinity. 
They were perfect hydras. They were always ready with 
some new turn, or new argument; though refuted by him, 
they were not silenced, and though he had shown them 
‘destitute of all sense,’ they did not ‘blush’! He quotes 
from the ‘ Thalia’ of Arius, and exclaims, at such ‘impious 
words, how shall not universal nature stand aghast, and all 
men stop their ears, and shut their eyes, that they may not 
hear those things, nor see him who has written them!’ 

Athanasius, however, possessed several of the requisites of 
a skilful champion. He was bold, resolute, and subtle, and 
wrote in a style of strong, though sometimes rude, eloquence. 
His spirit was indomitable ; he was persevering and inflexi- 
ble, but his temper was arbitrary and domineering, and his 
constancy was not without some tincture of obduracy. He 
was excelled in learning by some of his contemporaries, par- 
ticularly by Eusebius of Cesarea, and by many, we trust, in 
the meek and gentle graces of the Christian. His piety and 
love of truth we have no disposition to call in question ; yet 
the history of his life would seem to authorize the suspicion 
that he was influenced rather by motives of pride and ambi- 
tion than by a desire to promote the peace of the church. 
He would set all Christendom in a flame sooner than relin- 
quish the patriarchal throne of Alexandria. 

He was capable of inspiring warm friendships. He was a 
strong advocate for monkery. He wrote the life of a certain 
hermit, whose name was Antony, and was amply repaid by 
the affection and gratitude of the order. In the season of his 
deepest adversity, the monks remained faithful ; they opened 
the doors of their monasteries to him, concealed him in the 
desert, where they visited him, ministered to his wants, gave 
him intelligence of the approach of danger, and in various 
ways evinced their attachment to his person. 

His orthodoxy, particularly in the earlier part of his life, 
will not stand the test of subsequent times, as he did not 
admit the Son to be of one individual essence with the 
Father, though he believed him to possess the same specific 
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nature.* It is hardly necessary toadd, that the creed which 
bears his name is the production of a later age.T 

It may be asked in conclusion, what did the council of 
Nice accomplish ? What in reality was the Nicene faith? 
How far did it differ from that of the learned Christians of 
preceding centuries? How far from that of subsequent times, 
after the doctrine of the ‘Trinity was considered as ina manner 
defined and settled. 

First, what did the Fathers of the council mean when they 
said that the Son was consubstantial with the Father? We 
have seen the construction which Eusebius put on the term, 
and which he says received the sanction of the council. 
They intended to assert that the Son was, ‘in all respects, 
like the Father,’ and ‘unlike all creatures made by him,’ in 
opposition to Arius, who maintained that he was a creature, 
and therefore not strictly divine. ‘This was the meaning 
which the term then bore, as learned trinitarian critics, Pe- 
tavius, Cudworth, Le Clerc, and others, admit and prove. 
It expressed, not numerical identity of substance, but same- 
ness of kind. One man is of the same substance or nature 
with another, as they belong to the same order of beings. 
So the Son of God is of the same substance with the Father ; 





* Not povootows, OF ravrooveis, but suoodews. The former terms, expres- 
sive of individual or numerical identity of substance, were then rejected. 

+ Gibbon’s account of Athanasius forms one of the most splendid 
chapters in his history. His portrait of the saint however is an ex- 
ceedingly flattering one. ‘The temptation was great, to be sure. Atha- 
nasius had several heroic qualities; he led a life of adventure, and 
a writer possessing Gibbon’s powers of description, could not wish for 
a finer subject. He could be just to Athanasius, as the writer alluded 
to at the commencement of our article observes, ‘even when Julian 
was his persecutor.’ At other times he could be partial. Gibbon had 
the art, if we may so express it, of falsifying history, withoutabsolutely 
misstating facts. Athanasius and Julian were very different charac- 
ters. But a person will get just about as correct an idea of the one as 
of the other from the ‘ luminous pages’ of Gibbon. 

The very slight sketch we have given of the character of Athanasius 
we believe to be sufficiently favorable. Others have spoken of his in- 
firmities of temper in terms much stronger than any we have employ- 
ed. ‘ Athanasius’s Epistle to the monks,’ says the learned Limborch, 
‘is proof enough of his ungovernable and angry temper, in which we 
find nothing but foul and reproachful language against the Arians, a 
plain proof of a violently disordered mind.’ History of the Inqut- 
sition, c. 4. 
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he partakes in common with him ofa divine, though not of 
the same individual, nature. Divine begets divine, as human 
begets human. The distinction between person ‘and being 
was unknown to the Fathers; it is a refinement of later 
times. ‘The Father and Son had the same specific nature, 
yet constituted distinct subsistences, persons, beings.* Such 
was the doctrine of all the Ante-Nicene Fathers, unless by 
the expression, ‘of a different substance,’ which some of 
them applied to the Son, they meant to teach something 
more than that he had an individual existence distinct from 
the Father. 

The Fathers of Nice taught no other doctrine. The term 
consubstantial was not introduced by them. Athanasius 
tells us that it had been used before. The seventy Fathers 
of the second council of Antioch, which condemned the er- 
rors of Paul of Samosata, he admits, rejected it, and decreed 
that the Son was not consubstantial with the Father, and he 
attempts to apologize for them by referring to the nature of the 
controversy in which they were engaged. + But some Fath- 
ers, he says, had used it. In what sense Dionysius of Alex- 
andria understood it, we have already seen. His explanation 
of it does not differ materially from that of Eusebius. Atha- 
nasius’s explanation of the sense in which it was used by the 
council of Nice is similar. ‘The Son has ‘no similitude to 
creatures, nor is cognate with them’; he is the ‘true off- 
spring of the substance of the Father’ ; ‘the substance of the 
Father was the beginning, the root, and fountain of the Son, 
who has a true likeness to him that begat him, neither is sep- 
arated fromthe Father, as we are, by bei ing of a substance for- 
eign to his.’ Again, he has the same relation to the Father 
as a ray to the sun, or a branch to the vine, for the ‘ branch- 
es are consubstanital with the vine, of the same sort, and in- 
separable.’ Again, when we speak of identity or sameness, 
he says, we refer not to any accidental distinction, but to sub- 
stances or essences. One man ‘is of the same nature with 
another as regards substance.’ But ‘a man and a dog are 
of different natures ; therefore what is of the same nature ts 





* The very term consubstantial implies two. We never say that a 
thing is consubstantial with itself. 
+ De Syn. Arim. et Seleuc. 
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consubstantial, what is of a different nature is of another sub- 
stance,’ or not consubstantial.* 

Such is the explanation which this celebrated champion 
of the Trinity gives of the meaning of the term as used by 
the Fathers of the Synod of Nice and by himself. Christ 
was by birth God, as man is by birth man. There is one 
species of divinity as one species of humanity, and as all men 
are of the same substance, that is, all human, so the Father 
and Son are of the same substance, that is, both divine. 
This, if we may believe Eusebius and Athanasius, is all which 
they meant by the term. We know that it originally bore 
this sense, and these two witnesses, one of whom was partial 
to its use, and the other opposed to it, tell us that it was 
used by the Fathers of the council in no other. It is need- 
less to introduce further evidence.t 

Specific sameness implies a sort of natural equality, yet the 
Father and Son might be relatively unequal, and were so con- 
sidered. ‘Theone gave, and the other received ; the one was 
without cause, unbegotten, God originally, and of himself, — 
the other was a God by derivation, or birth, and not orig- 
inally in and of himself. They were united however in will, 
purpose, and affection ; there was but one original fountain of 
divinity, one supreme first cause, and therefore the unity of 
God, in a certain loose sense, was, as it was thought, pre- 
served. So the preceding Fathers believed, and we have 
no proof that the Fathers of Nice entertained any other 
views. ‘Their creed certainly teaches no other. It recog- 
nizes one unbegotten, uncaused Being, and one begotten, de- 
pendent, and inferior. Read the Nicene creed, and for the 
term ‘consubstantial ’ substitute the phrase, ‘having as the 
Son of God a divine nature,’ which is equivalent to it as 
used by the Fathers of the council, and you have two beings 





* Epist. II. ad Serap. de Syn. Arim. et Seleuc.— De Sentent. 
Dionysii. 

+ We mean not to affirm that there was entire unanimity of opinion 
among the Fathers of the council on this subject. This we may pre- 
sume was not the case. The term in question was obscure, and, in 
some sort, ambiguous ; but it was all the better for that, provided it had 
the effect of stigmatizing the Arians, since it allowed a certain lati- 
tude of opinion among the orthodox Fathers. That the prominent 
idea conveyed by it, however, was such as we have stated, admits of 
no reasonable doubt. 
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such as we have described. We do not perceive that in sen- 
timent they differed in any essential particular from the Fath- 
ers who went before them. If they used the term ‘ consub- 
stantial’ in the sense which afterwards obtained, however, 
they certainly did differ from them and were innovators. 
But we are convinced, as we have said, that they did not so 
use it. If we may believe their own statements, they cer- 
tainly did not. 

Some time after the council, however, and even during the 
life-time of Athanasius, the opinions of the orthodox began 
to undergo a real and important change, and the council un- 
doubtedly contributed to this change, inadvertently, by the 
introduction of a term capable of a sense very different from 
that originally attributed to it by the Platonists and Pla- 
tonizing Fathers. ‘Thus the term, which, at the time it was 
adopted, was understood to express only specific sameness 
of nature, was afterwards employed to signify individual iden- 
tity ; and subsequent times, while they have retained the lan- 
guage, have departed widely from the sentiments, of the 
Nicene Fathers. 

The principal points of difference between the views of 
the Fathers, who lived before the synod, and the assertors of 
the genuine Trinity afterwards, may be stated in few words. 
The former taught the supremacy of the Father, and the real 
and proper inferiority of the Son without qualification, mak- 
ing them in fact two beings. ‘The latter asserted, not simply 
an equality of nature between the Father and Son, but their 
individual and numerical identity, though this was not origi- 
nally the doctrine of Athanasius, nor of the church till 
some time after the middle of the fourth century. ‘The for- 
mer maintained generally that the Son was voluntarily be- 
gotten of the Father, not from eternity, but in time, that is, 
a little before the creation of the world ; the latter, that he 
was necessarily begotten, from eternity. Whether they at- 
tached any ideas to these terms we will not undertake to 
say. 

There was a very remarkable difference, too, in the man- 
ner in which the advocates of the orthodox doctrine, before, 
and some time after the council of Nice endeavoured to re- 
pel the charge urged against them by their adversaries, of in- 
troducing two Gods. ‘The former in reply to the objections 
of Praxeas, Noétus, Sabellius, and their followers, asserted 
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that they worshipped the one only and true God, who is over 
all, supreme ; that the Son was inferior, another, different, 
sometimes, different in essence, the minister of the Father, 
and in all respects subject to his will, and entitled therefore 
to only inferior homage. Of these and similar expressions, 
however, the Arians took advantage, and they were therefore 
gradually dropped. The ground of defence was changed. 
Instead of saying that the Son was a different being from the 
Father, and inferior to him, the orthodox began to allege that 
they were of one individual essence, and therefore there was 
only one object of supreme worship. ‘There were many pas- 
sages of Scripture, however, which pressed hard upon this 
doctrine, and which seemed at least to speak of the Son as 
inferior tothe Father. It was at this time that the fiction of 
the two natures in Jesus Christ was introduced, and then all 
difficulties vanished. ‘The Son, as God, was coéqual with the 
Father ; as man, he was inferior: as God, he could send ; as 
man, he could be sent: in his human nature he could pray 
to himself in his divine: as man, he could assert that he was 
ignorant of the day of judgment, which, as God, he knew. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, however, was of very gradual 
formation. Huet, a Jrinitarian, confesses that ‘so late as 
the time of Basil,’ who flourished after the middle of the 
fourth century, ‘and still later, the Sey-on dared not openly 
acknowledge the divinity of the Spirit.’ * The union of the 
divine and human natures in Jesus Christ is generally con- 
sidered as having been first defined by the Fathers of the 
council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451, though, if they used lan- 
guage with consistency, even they taught not a numerical, 
but only a specific identity between the Father and Son. 
We have said that the Fathers of Nice did not greatly in- 
novate in doctrine.t ‘The divinity of the Son had in a cer- 


* Origeniana. L. ii. c. 2. Ques. I. 

+ We believe we have made our views on this subject sufficiently 
plain ; we will add one or two remarks, however, even at the hazard of 
being thought tedious, or of incurring the charge of repetition. The 
Fathers of Nice taught that the Son did not belong to the rank of crea- 
tures ; that by virtue of his birth he was in some sort divine. That 
they did not believe him one, numerically one, with God, is certain. 
That they regarded him as equal, we have no evidence, and much to 
the contrary. With regard to the degree of inferiority they ascribed 
to him, we have no means of forming an opinion. The tendency of the 
controversy was to induce them to speak of him in the most exalted 
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tain sense been the doctrine of the orthodox long before. 
But these Fathers, as it has been expressed, ‘converted what 
was before a scholastic subtilty into an article of the Catho- 


terms their sentiments would permit. Fromthe habit of so expressing 
themselves, their views would gradually become more sublimated. It 
is not surprising that they soon came to talk of an eternal generation 
and perfect equality of the Son with the Father. It had always been 
the belief, as we have more than once said, of the learned Platonizing 
Fathers, that he existed from eternity as an attribute of the Father. 
By a very easy transition they would come to believe that he had from 
eternity a distinct personal subsistence. Soa belief of his specific 
identity might very naturally pass into a belief of his numerical same- 
ness with the Father. The former belief was necessarily abandoned ; 
since, after the perfect equality of the Father and Son was asserted, 
it palpably made two Gods. ‘The change was the more easily brought 
about as the term ‘consubstantial,’ which was originally used to ex- 
press the former, was equally capable of expressing the latter. The 
precise time when these changes took place, it is not important to set- 
tle. It is sufficient to say that the Arian controversy gave the im- 
pulse. The equality of the Father, Son, and Spirit, three persons in 
one God, was asserted by the council of Constantinople, A. D. 381. 
The controversy about the incarnation, and divine and human natures 
of Christ, subsequently arose, and was determined at the council of 
Chalcedon, A. D. 451. Philostorgius tells us that Flavian of Antioch, 
in an assembly of his monks, was the first who ‘shouted forth’ the 
doxology, ‘Glory te the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit’; for before his 
time the usual form was, ‘Glory to the Father through the Son, in the 
Holy Spirit,’ though some said, ‘ Glory to the Father in the Son and 
Holy Spirit.” —L. ui. c. 13. 

After all, the question, What is the true doctrine of the Trinity? re- 
mains unsettled. The orthodox or consubstantial faith was designed to 
occupy the middle ground between Sabellianism and Arianism. ‘These 
were the Scylla and Charybdis the Fathers were so anxious to shun. 
In their solicitude to avoid Sabellianism, they came near being ingulph- 
ed in the vortex of Arianism. From the brink of this dreadful abyss, 
they started back with horror; and from that period to the present, the 
‘good ship’ orthodoxy has been tossed about by uncertain winds, and 
when she has seemed to have found a safe anchorage, time hus soon 
shown that she was moored upon shifting sands. 

One word more. It has been said that the Nicene creed is Arian. 
If by Arianism be meant simply the doctrine which teaches the strict 
and proper inferiority of the Son to the Father, itisso; butif by 
Arianism be meant the doctrine which teaches that the Son was pro- 
duced out of nothing, which was the distinguishing dogma of Arius, 
it is not Arian, for it does not recognise this doctrine, and the anathe- 
mas subjoined to the creed expressly condemn it. The creed may, 
with more propriety, be called Unitarian than Arian. ‘The controversy 
between the Fathers and Arius did not involve the question of the in- 
Jeriority of the Son; it related solely to the time and manner of his deri- 
vation. The council undoubtedly condemned all that was peculiar 
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lic faith,’ and in doing this made use of a very flexible term 
which was capable of a signification entirely different from 
the received one. Other mischief they did, from the conse- 
quences of which the world has not yet recovered. They 
encouraged, by their example, the pernicious practice of 
creed-making, and bequeathed as a legacy to after ages, 
the monstrous doctrine that error, or supposed error, of 
opinion may be lawfully punished as crime. The Arians, 
when they had the power, showed themselves too wil- 
ling to tread in their steps. ‘There was this difference, how- 
ever, as Dr. Jortin observes, between the creeds of the Arians 
and those of the orthodox. ‘The Consubstantialists drew 
up their creed witha view to exclude and distress the Arians: 
the Arians had no design to distress the Consubstantialists, 
but usually proposed creeds to which Athanasius himself 
might have assented; so that, if the compilers were Arians, 
their creeds were not Arian.’* So far the Arians showed 
a better spirit than their oppressors. 





Arr. II]. — Sermons and Occasional Services, selected from 
the Papers of the late Rev. Jonn Hincxs. Witha Me- 
motr of the Author, by Joun H.THom. London, 1882. 
Svo. pp. 516. 


Tuis volume contains the life and remains of a young 
minister of more than common promise, who died at the age 
of twenty-seven. Itis impossible to open it without a deep and 
melancholy interest. We sigh to think that a mind, endow- 
ed with so many interesting and useful qualities, should have 
been so early withdrawn from the world, and then console 
ourselves with the reflection that it has been called to a bet- 
ter service above. It strengthens our confidence in a future 





in the doctrine of Arius ; to say that its creed is Arian, therefore, is to 
use language without due precision. But it is clearly Unitarian, since 
it plainly recognises the doctrine that the Son is a distinct being from 
the Father, and essentially inferior. This we take to be the essence of 
Unitarianism, of which Arianism is a particular modification. 


* Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 
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state, to see extinguished, so early, the bright lights of this 
Ww orld, since we are sure they would not have been kindled 
merely to be put out. 

Mr. Hincks appears to have been one of those gentle and 
pure spirits, which have ‘less of earth in them than heaven,’ 
and whose removal, therefore, is regarded as almost a matter of 
course. He possessed a slender body, on whose every out- 
line and movement frailty was written, and a modesty, deli- 
cacy, and shrinkingness of character which appeared suited 
toso helpless a frame. Yet there was an actual vigor with- 
in, strength of purpose and fervor of heart, which enabled 
him to surmount the obstacles thrown in his w ay by natural 
timidity and weakness, and to address himself with moral 
courage and consequent success to the public duties of his 
profession. In that, he was an interesting and promising 
man. He had much of the earnest solemnity and happy 
unction which come from a warm and sincereé:heart. We 
well recollect the impression of his appearance and manner, 
when, the day after accomplishing a tedious passage over the 
water, we went up to worship at his chapel in Renshaw 
Street, Liverpool. There was, undoubtedly, much in the 
season and its circumstances to excite the mind and prepare 
it to find more than ordinary delight in the house of God. 
Yet that same preparation of circumstances would have made 
a heartless and indifferent service, more than ever disgusting. 
The worship began with the singing of Old Hundred, —a 
tune which touched a thousand strings within us, and called 
up a thousand tender associations, and helped still further to 
prepare the mind to revolt from any but the most serious, 
simple, and earnest expressions of devotion and truth. ‘That, 
at that time, Mr. Hincks, young as he was, fully engaged and 
satisfied us, always appeared to us an indication that he pos- 
sessed the true spirit of his calling and the best gifts for its 
exercise. We heard him twice afterward. There was an 
absorption of mind in his subject, a reality and earnestness in 
his manner and tone, and a truly evangelical mode of 
thought and expression, which showed that he had at heart 
only the great purpose of his profession, and caused the hear- 
er to forget the speaker in the subject. The death of such 
a young preacher is a more than ordinary loss. 

At the time of his death he had not quite completed his 
twenty-seventh year. Hewas a native of Cork, Ireland, and 
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received his professional education partly at Dublin, and part- 
ly at Belfast.* His life was studious and quiet, nd has of 
course left no materials for history. The few facts which 
could be stated are interwoven in the Memoir prefixed to 
this volume, which is written in a glowing strain of affection- 
ate evlogy. The view given of his character corresponds 
with our own impressions. 


‘His feelings and character, as is perhaps always the case 
with those who are endowed with superior minds, very early 
assumed the peculiar bent by which they were afterwards dis- 
tinguished. His virtues seemed to be the native and unforced 
growth of his own pure and right spirit. There was in him a 
rectitude of feeling and of sympathy, or, if the expression may 
be permitted, a right-mindedness, w hich, as it were, determined 
his character. ‘The gentleness, the purity, and the remarkable 
self-respect, which sat so becomingly on the man, and the min- 
ister of Christ, were the marked features of his earliest years. 
“As long as [can remember him,” writes one of his friends 
who knew him best and longest, “‘ he was always the same. 
His temper was ever distinguished by gentleness and forbear- 
ance, and his mind by talents of no ordinary kind, which he 
wore with singular unambitiousness, although with meek dig- 
nity.” This simple sentence is strikingly characteristic of his 
maturer years.’ — p. xiii. 

The sermons bear the impress, as the writings of a sincere 
man always must do, of their author’s character. We see in 
them the image of his heart. They are marked by a natu- 
ral, but careful and well studied method, are affectionate and 
earnest rather than strong, sometimes enfeebled by qualifica- 
tions dictated rather by modesty than timidity, sometimes 
rising into warmth but never to vehemence, too frequently, 
perhaps, touching on controverted topics, but always pre- 
senting serious, devout, Scriptural views of the subjects treat- 
ed. We should think it an excellent promise for the cause 
of religious truth, if our young preachers would govern them- 
selves in the pulpit by principles of sermonizing as judicious, 
serious, evangelical, as those on which were framed the speci- 
mens before us. 


* His father, the Rev. T. D, Hincks, i is sania with the mane H. 
Montgomery in the charge of the Belfast Academical Institution. He 
has published a Greek and English manual Lexicon for the use of 
schools, which is much esteemed, and he is now engaged in an exten- 
sive, thorough work on a similar ‘plan. A specimen of this, with the 
pros pectus, may be seen at our publishers’. 
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The following passage, from a sermon on ‘ Purity of Heart,’ 
is selected as a fair example. 


‘To see God, my fellow Christians, since it cannot, except in 
the way of allusion, be understood literally, must be considered 
as implying the enjoyment of the closest and most intimate com- 
munion with him. Nothing can be more certain than that ev- 
ery shade of sin and impurity must contribute to obstruct this 
communion, and cloud our spiritual vision. What man so hap- 
py or so thoughtless as not to have frequently felt an unwilling- 
ness, resulting from a secret consciousness of guilt, to give him- 
self up to the contemplation of the Deity, or even so much as 
to admit the thought of his existence! Who has not frequently 
shrunk with shame, and even with horror, from the idea of the 
presence of the God of purity? Have there not been times with 
many, perhaps with all of us, when, oppressed beneath the recol- 
lection of recent sin, we dared not raise our hands or eyes to 
heaven in the attitude of prayer, and when, had we ventured 
to do so, the bending knee would have tottered beneath us, and 
the faltering accents of supplication would have died upon our 
lips ? Have we not suddenly thought of the Psalmist’s inquiry, 
‘Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? and who shall 
stand in his holy palace?” And have not the first words of 
the answer, ‘‘ He that hath clean hands and a pure heart,”’ fall- 
en heavily upon our ears and choked our utterance? And what, 
my fellow Christians, has been the reason of all this? Has it 
not been, that we had not long before experienced some moral 
defilement? Has it not been, that sin had been lately passing 
over our souls, and had left this withering blight behind it? 
Has it not been, ina word, that we had been forfeiting the bless- 
edness of the “‘ pure in heart?” 

‘The more nearly, on the other hand, we can approach to the 
attainment of perfect mental purity, the more intimate and de- 
lightful will be our communion with the Deity, and the more 
numerous, as well as brighter and more glorious, the manifesta- 
tions of his attributes which we shall be permitted to behold. 
The clouds of sin will no longer shut out from our view the great 
luminary of thecreation. We shall behold him in all his majcsty, 
and feel him in all his power. His genial warmth will foster in 
our minds an innumerable multitude of interesting and edifying 
thoughts and of pious and benevolent feelings, and the whole 
face of the moral, as well as ofthe natural world, will be gilded 
by his beams. We shall no longer ‘‘ love darkness rather than 
light, because our deeds are evil.” Instead of shrinking 
from the Divine presence, we shall be constantly endeavouring 
to discover new manifestations of it. We shall see God in the 
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glories and in the beauties of external nature ; in its smiles and 
in its terrors. We shall see him in the conduct of his Provi- 
dence ; in his favors and in his chastisements. We shall see him 
in the pages of his revealed word, and behold him gloriously 
and graciously manifested in the face of Jesus Christ. Nor 
does the blissful vision of the Almighty, reserved for ‘‘ the pure 
in heart,” end in this world. In the society of the just made 
perfect, they shall experience a more complete, as well asa 
more lasting enjoyment of it. There, where the sun shall no 
more be required to give light by day, nor the moon by night, 
and where the divine glory may be manifested, in a way of 
which we can now form no conception, the ‘‘ pure in heart” 
shall experience a complete fulfilment of the Saviour’s promise, 
and ‘‘ see God ” throughout eternity.’ —- pp. 243 — 245. 

In the sermon on ‘Christian Humility’ we were a good 
deal struck with the following illustration of the doctrine of 
original sin. 

‘Suppose, now, my brethren, that a husbandman, who hasla- 
bored diligently to prepare his ground, and to sow good seed 
in his field, were disposed, as all should be, after an abundant 
harvest, to return thanks to God who gave it. What should we 
think of such a person, if, instead of blessing his bountiful Cre- 
ator for having given him a good soil, and favored him with the 
means of improving it, and given him diligence to employ those 
means, and, finally, for having blessed his rising crop with 
rain to refresh and sun to ripen it; if, instead of thus piously 
ascribing all secondary causes to the agency of the great first 
cause, and looking through nature up to nature’s God, ‘he should 
fancy, on a sudden, that he had been favored with a miracle, — 
should refer to the third chapter of the Book of Genesis, and 
finding there the words written, ‘‘ Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake,”’ should strenuously maintain that the ground was, in it- 
self and by nature, utterly incapable of producing any thing 
good, and fitted only for the nourishment of thorns, and this- 
tles, and tares, and every thing mischievious, and acting upon 
this idea, should bless God for having miraculously, and with a 
view to his own particular harvest, prepared and renewed the 
soil, and altogether changed its nature and properties? What 
would you think , my brethren, of sucha person? Would you not 
conclude that that man had lost his senses? Yet such, I must 
confess, or differing from it in no essential particular, appear 
to me to be the commonly received doctrines of original sin, 
regeneration, and sanctification, equally unphilosophical in them- 
selves, and little better supported by Scripture.’ —p. 155. 
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We have learned that a few copies of this volume are ex- 
pected to be soon offered for sale in this city ; and we take 
pleasure in recommending it to the notice of those who love 
to observe the works of youthful devotion, or who desire to 
circulate from our parish libraries books af wholesome in- 
struction and fervent piety. 


Art. I1V.— A Sermon, preached at the Annual Election, 
May 25, 1831, be fore his Exeellency Levi Lincoln, Gov- 
ernor, his Honor "Thomas L. Winthrop, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable Council, and the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts. By Leonarp Witnineton. Boston. Dut- 
ton & Wentworth. 1831. S8vo. pp. 48. 


Ir is some time since this Sermon was published ; but we 
have intended, ever since its delivery, to say something on the 
subject to which it relates, and we will take leave to say it 
now. There were those, we believe, who, on the delivery 
of this discourse, thought that it was not called for; who 
considered a defence of the clergy, in this country and at this 
day, as quite unnecessary. ‘There were others who com- 
plained of the freedom of the style. We did not ourselves 
belong to either class of objectors. We might have thought 
that a phrase or two could be mended; but, for ourselves, 
we are not disposed severely to criticize the peculiar manner 
and style of any man, because he discourses in the pulpit, 
more than we would if he discoursed any where else. We 
wish the pulpit to be free ; to be a field of intellectual action, 
as unembarrassed and various as any other. We do not 
wish those who are about entering the pulpit, or who may be 
turning their thoughts to it, to feel that they must tie them- 
selves up, ever after, to a certain staid, or solemn, or inten 
sive style of writing and speaking. Whitefield, though one 
of the most solemn and powerful preachers, was exceeding- 
ly various ; sometimes causing his hearers to smile, and the 
more certain, afterward, to make them w eep. We do not, of 
course, propose W hitefield? s manner as a model; theatrical 
as it often was, and theatrical as were its effects, in too many 
instances. Still less do we wish to see any Sir Rowland 
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Hills in our pulpits. But we really think that our preachers 
would do well to give themselves up, more than they do, to 
the bent of their own minds; to labor less to conform to any 
one standard of correctness, and more to bring out from their 
own experience, from their own hearts, the strongly marked, 

individual message ; to come to the people with a manner, not 
as if they would perform an appointed part in the public ser- 
vice of the sanctuary, but as if they had something upon 
their minds which they, and not somebody else, — which they 
individually wished to say. The best discourses are those 
which take the form of a personal argument with the people. 

But in proportion as sermons become the expression of per- 
sonal, individual sentiment and feeling, they will vary, as 
different minds, and different moods of the same mind, vary ; 
and there will occur, in the same discourse, those alternations 
from the solemn to the cheerful, and from the joyous to the 
mournful, those contrasts of light and shade, those varied in- 
tonations of ever-changing emotion, which contribute so much 
to the interest and power of other writings. This v ariety, 

indeed, is one of the elements of power ; the mind wearies 
under sameness; and any passion will be more powerfully 
excited from its succeeding, in the mind, an opposite or a dif- 
ferent passion. If there are preachers who have power 
enough without this auxiliary, whose thoughts work with a 
kind of high-pressure, steam-engine force, that carries every 
thing before i it, yet even they might find relief in us sing great- 
er variety, instead of doing all by main strength ; and cer- 
tainly those who wield lighter weapons, may justly be 
commended, in the disposition and management of them, to 
the utmost skill. 

We have been led on to saying these things altogether 
without intending it, and espec ially, we hasten to say, -with- 
out intending to offer any defence of the style that prevails 
in the Sermon before us. Mr. Withington’s style does not 
need our defence. It is exceedingly felicitous and spirited 5 
and if it occasionally runs into what, in the pulpit, is called 
freedom, it will be found much easier to criticize than to im- 
itate. 

Neither did we object, as we have already said, to Mr. 
Withington’s object, which was to vindicate the dignity of 
the clerical office. We seriously think that it is made to 
bear an unreasonable measure of disparagement, and distrust, 
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and restriction upon its just freedom; and to these points we 
are about to invite the attention of our readers. But the 
great fault in this discourse, as we think, — and we respect- 
fully suggest it for the consideration of the author, — is this, 
that it fails to make out a case. It does not make it suffi- 
ciently apparent, either by preliminary statements or by 
specifications as it goes on, that any indignity is really done 
by public opinion or otherwise to the sacred office ; and 
hence it appears as if the preacher were fighting a man of 
straw, a mere phantom of his own imagination. 

And we expect that it will appear to many of our readers, 
at first view, surprising, that we should allege any want to exist, 
of a just and sufficiently high estimate of the dignity of the cler- 
ical function. And yet, we willask them, in the first place, if 
they are not conscious that a vague feeling of disparagement 
is prevailing through the world with regard to this office ; if 
the prejudice from which every profession has to suffer in its 
turn, is not peculiarly severe and unsparing upon this pro- 
fession ; if, for instance, the clause in a late celebrated Will, 
which forbade any clergyman so much as to step upon the 
ground of a projected literary institution, was not much more 
easily tolerated by public sentiment, than it would have been 
if it had, in like manner, excluded lawyers or merchants. 

In the next place, we desire that the tone of our literature 
may be considered in reference to this point; and let it be 
remembered it must exert a powerful influence upon public 
sentiment. What place has the clerical office in the books 
that are most read, whether of poetry, fiction, or fine writ- 
ing? Is it not oftener disparaged than otherwise? It 
is worthy of notice that in the most popular series of fic- 
titious writings which the world has ever seen, there is not 
one personage bearing this office, and made conspicuous 
enough to be remembered, who is any way respectable. 
They are all either very eccentric and absurd persons, or in- 
sane fanatics, or carousing monks. Itis true enough that this 
writer takes very few of his characters from any profession. 
They are almost all either idle gentlemen and ladies, or out- 
laws and gypsies, or knightsand nobles. Butif he has made 
an exception with regard to the clerical profession, it is an 
exception not in its favor, but against it. These works, in- 
deed, are occupied with portraying ages of less moral refine- 
ment than ours ; and we would fain hope that a series of works 
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will yet be written, furnishing, not more amusement nor ex- 
hibiting more genius, — for neither seems possible, — but fur- 
nishing more ‘moral aliment and excitement ; clothing lofty 
moral excellence, and the heroism of real, useful life, with a 
charm which it is too little the object of these wonderful tales 
to give them. 

But to return; we ask our readers, in the third place, if 
they are not aware that many young men, in choosing a pro- 
fession, are influenced in their rejection of the clerical office 
by a disparaging estimate of the dignity and interest that 
belong to it? Is it not well known, that not a few parents, 
from a feeling of pride, we say not, at present, whether 
mistaken or not, — but from a feeling of pride, are indisposed 
to have their sons embrace this profession? ‘The truth is, 
that, to these parents and their sons, — neither of them irre- 
ligious persons, perhaps, nay, thinking themselves very good 
Christians, possibly, — yet to both of them this profession 
does not seem a sufficiently lofty sphere ; it is nota fine field 
enough for great talents; it is not, in their account, the path 
to grandeur and distinction. How should the worldly mind, 
with such worldly notions of distinction as have generally 
prevailed, but which, as we shall undertake to show, every 
step of Christian civilization and of moral progress must tend 
to weaken, — yet how, we repeat, should a worldly mind in 
such circumstances take any other view of the subject! 
And if it is the tendency of all worldly feeling to depreciate 
a profession, which is endowed with no revenues, and has 
ne prospects of political preferment in reversion, then, it must 
be allowed, is our case very clearly made out. 

‘ But,’ —some of our readers are, perhaps, impatient to 
say, — ‘how much respect is paid to the clerical office by all 
classes! Its incumbents take precedence almost every where 
they go, in all processions, in the public places, and, to a con- 
side! able extent, in society.’ All this, of course, is very ar- 
tificial ; it is a mere matter of custom ; - implies no real re- 
gard ; it is often most deferential with the most irreligious ; 
we have sometimes known it to be most punctilious and scru- 
pulous with the most fault-finding; and, more than all, we 
are extremely atraid that this deference to the clergy is very 
invidious. It is sometimes very unjust to the claims of oth- 
ers, and then it ought to be invidious. For our own part, 
we should say, if we might speak forthe profession, that we 
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had rather stand on the ground of our intrinsic respectability, 
whatever it may be ; that we would desire no deference nor 
attention but such as are due to virtue and intelligence, in 
whomsoever they are found. We believe, that tomany sen- 
sible and modest men, some of these marks of deference are 
very distressing, and, at the same time, contribute not at all 
to their real respectability, and are forbidden, in fact, or 
ought to be, and will yet be seen to be forbidden, by the 
most refined maxims of politeness. 

We may be told, that if all this be true, it is scarcely call- 
ed for in these days; that respect for the sacred profession 
and every thing else sacred, is fast enough declining; that 
the levelling tendencies of the times need no help from 
any body. But all this, in fact, furnishes a still stronger rea- 
son for speaking out. These trappings of ceremony which 
others insist on putting upon the clergy, are cumbrous at all 
times, but will sink them outright in that popular wave which 
we are told is coming. It is as much the interest, then, as 
it must be the inclination, of all sensible men in this profes- 
sion, to put themselves on the ground of real merit; and no 
class ever can be, or ought to be, firm upon any other. In 
truth, it is only the artificial respect, — that which consists in 
form, and is paid to form,—that is at all likely to decline. 
And this really tends not to exalt its object. It begets more 
distrust than real deference. It is amusing, indeed, to ob- 
serve the simplicity of self-contradiction with which many 
will speak on this subject. ‘ What!’ say they, ‘defend the 
clergy! It is a mere work of supererrogation. ‘They have 
too much influence and power already.’ ‘The reputation of 
having too much power is certainly but a doubtful indication 
of the public confidence. 

But we must go a little deeper into this distinction between 
a real and a factitious or ceremonious respect for the clergy. 
It is founded on the entire separation which public opinion 
has made between the character of this and of every other 
profession. Other professions are denominated secular ; this 
is styled sacred. ‘This is holy, and the implication is, that 
others are unholy. 

This use of language tends to give the very words, holy 
and sacred, a factitious, a merely official character, and to 
make the deference which they inspire artificial and unreal. 
Nay, this sort of deference may increase, while all real re- 
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spect declines, as the history of more than one priesthood 
shows. But when we connect with all this, the too common- 
ly prevailing idea of religion as having its interests chiefly in 
another world, it will be easy to see how a respect for ‘the 
clergy may be of a nature to debar them from many of their 
just rights in this world, to cut them off from the pursuit of 
many lawful objects, because they are included in the class 
of objects called worldly. Great power may be given them 
in spiritual things, and very little in temporal things. ‘They 
may have great authority in the one department, and at the 
same time be deprived of their just freedom in thg¢ other. 
Public sentiment allows them to do what they will with the 
concerns of another world, provided they do not interfere 
with the affairs of this. They may almost legislate for anoth- 
er life, they may dispose of its treasures and enjoyments al- 
most at pleasure; but if they venture to act as legislators in 
the civil affairs of this life, or if they show any desire to pos- 
sess themselves of earthly treasures, or if they seek earthly 
enjoyments or recreations but under the most jealous re- 
strictions, an outcry is immediately raised against them as 
out of their sphere. 

Now, not to maintain that the concession is very danger- 
ous, and has been proved to be so in the history of every 
hierarchy that ever existed, not to maintain, at present, that 
the restriction is equally unjust to the clerical office, we say, — 
to keep to the point in hand, — that this sort of respect for 
the office is not justly balanced. It is not fair, nor ought it 
to be satisfactory. It gives to the clergy an undue power on 
the one hand ; a power which they ought not to desire ; and 
on the other, it deprives them of ‘their just rights. Or, to 
speak more truly, perhaps, it wrests from them substantial 
advantages and proposes to compensate them with useless 
concessions in matters of form and mere outward observance. 
The case between the clergy and the rest of the communi- 
ty, to state it plainly and somewhat freely, stands thus : — 
They are deprived of their civil immunities by public opin- 
ion; they are cut off, not from the unfair only, but from the 
fair contest for earthly advantages ; and, by way of com- 
promise, they have the chief seats in the synagogue and at 
feasts, and the back seat in the stage-coaches, and the head 
of processions, and the patronizing of every application for 
charitable donations of money which a public agent wishes 
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to shield under their names, —and we know not how many 
more invidious and nugatory distinctions. 

Now, for our own part, —we speak considerately, — we 
would have all this done away. Letclergymen stand where 
other men do. It is the duty of every man to labor for the 
welfare of the community. No more than this is the duty 
of the clergy. It is the right of every man to take an inter- 
est in public affairs, to take part in the public counsels, and 
to improve, by lawful means, his earthly condition. No less 
than this is the right of the clergy. We should be unwilling 
indeed, most unwilling, to see in this profession a selfish and 
unconscientious pursuit of property or honor. But we are 
most unwilling to see it in any profession. And we are most 
especially unwilling, for the sake of morality and of the pub- 
lic good, that any profession should be able to do this, and 
to shield itself from guilt by calling itself secular; should be 
able to say, that it is worldly, and therefore has an apology 
for being selfish and unconscientious. No, let the great law 
of rectitude, the law of lofty and sacred virtue press down 
upon every being, with a weight that admits of no discrimi- 
nation and no escape. 

We are saying all this, not more for the sake of the clergy 
than for the sake of the community. We are contending 
in fact not so much for a matter of practice as for a matter of 
principle. We are contending not so much for personal liberty, 
as for official immunities, for the ground on which the cleri- 
cal office ought to stand, for a respect towards it which is a 
real, generous, and manly, and not a domineering and des- 
potic respect. 

We think we have seen something of this latter kind of 
deference ; where it would seem that people have such an 
extreme regard for a clergyman that they find all the fault 
with him possible. It is a sort of legalized detraction. The 
spirit of uncharitableness has lost its usual check. ‘If it 
were not a clergyman,’ one says, ‘and if he had not a real 
respect for him, he would not speak as he does; but he does 
think that a person placed in such a station as that, set over 
the people to labor for their good, ought to do,’ — to do 
what? why, just todo ‘as hts judgment directs.’ And it is 
not one person who takes upon him to judge in this way ; 
but hundreds, —we do not say, thousands, for we except 
many, — but hundreds there are who do this, and who extend 
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iy their superintending care not only to official conduct but to 

M4 private manners; who would take the place of their minis- 

ter’s conscience, not only in his appropriate sphere, but in the 
management of his family and of his most private concerns. 

- All this, to be sure, is of less consequence since it prevails 
least among the most intelligent classes, and is less and less 
held to be right and proper among all classes. But there 
really is most serious and heinous wrong done by the liber- 
ties that are still taken and dentseamnend | in quarters from 

which more consideration might have been expected. There 

; is still an inquisition and an espionage carried into the pri- 

vate life of clergymen, and a censorship asserted over their 
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duties and their motives, to which no profession ought to sub- 

| mit, or can submit with proper self-respect. ‘There are 

: things freely said, of men possessing the highest worth and 
‘ talents, which no one would feel at liberty to say of them, 


¥ for the same cause, if they were lawyers or physicians. A 
physician or a lawyer, after having devoted the best years 
of life to professional labors, may retire either wholly or in 
part from them ; and he is followed to his retirement with 
respect, with thanks, and regrets. But if a clergymen is for- 
tunate enough to be able to turn aside from the burden and 
A heat of the day, a commission is immediately instituted by 
public opinion upon what he does, and upon what he does 
ii not do, and upon what he ought to do; and it extends even 
to his private studies, and to the most delicate questions of 
prudence and of personal ability. Now we should like to 
ask those who are in the commission to give us any good rea- 
son, why the clerical office should be subjected to this kind 
of supervision. For ourselves we inust utterly protest against 
: the propriety of such interference. We do not ask for this 
i, | station any exemption from the scrutiny of public opinion, 
i which other professions do not claim. We do not ask so 
Sa much. We are willing that the public judgment should be 
strict in this case. We only desire that the dignity of an 
: honorable and learned profession, and its just claims upon 
iti, the choice of our studious youth, may not be prejudiced by 
si its tamely yielding to an unyust censorship and an unreasonable 
interference. We would frankly plead the cause of a pro- 
rat fession in whose respectability the whole community are 
ct: really though not personally as much interested as we are. 
. What we have been saying thus far, is, that the very re- 
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spect for the clerical office is of such a nature as to do its 
incumbents some degree of injustice. We do not say that 
this is intentional. We admit, too, that much of this state 
of the public mind has been owing to the clergy themselves. 
But against the result, however it has been brought about, 
we think it right to enter our protest. 

We have already adverted to one or two of the specific 
grounds of our complaint; and we shall take leave now a lit- 
tle to enlarge upon them. One is our political disfranchise- 
ment ; disfranchisement, we say, for the jealousy of public 
sentiment does not, in fact, stop short of actual proscription. 

There is so little disposition manifested by the clergy to 

enter into political life, there is so little object for them, 
there is so little congeniality between their peaceful pursuits 
and the stormy politics of the country, that there really seems 
to be no great occasion for a very jealous guardianship. And 
yet if the rare instance occurs of an election from that class 
to high political office, it is made a theme of as much re- 
proach as if some gross breach of trust had been committed. 
The daring intruder upon the field forbidden to him, is re- 
minded, as if he had violated it, of his vow sworn upon the 
altar; he is accused of the most heinous personal ambition ; 
and he is sneeringly asked, ‘with whom he left those sheep 
in the wilderness.’ ‘The instance, by the by, is an unfor- 
tunate one for the accuser. For it was David to whom this 
language was addressed ; the man who was found fittest in 
the whole nation of the Israelites to be king. And the scorn- 
ful inquiry came from his envious and ambitious brother. 
‘1 know,’ he says, ‘thy pride and the naughtiness of thine 
heart ;’ but it is not difficult to discover whose pride and 
naughtiness of heart were disclosed in this ancient story, 

But the serious question is, What right has the press or 
public opinion thus to disfranchise a large and learned class 
of citizens? What would the lawyers, or physicians, or mer- 
chants say, if ptiganpte were made to create a public senti- 
ment, which should make them ineligible to office and incom- 
petent to exert any influence upon those laws and institu- 
tions to which their fortunes and lives are subject! Itis true, 
indeed, that men, absorbed in professional employments of 
any kind, have little time to give to the public service; and 
clergy men generally are as little disposed, we repeat, as they 
are at leisure or at liberty, to engage in the duties of legis- 
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lation. But to set a mark of exclusion upon this class, is as 
anti-republican, illiberal, and unjust, as it would be to disfran- 
chise any other class. And we are inclined to say that it is 
also injurious to the common w elfare. For we believe that 

there are, in the pulpit, men of liberal views, political infor- 
mation, and commanding talents, who, on some occasions, 
might do great and useful service in the national councils ; 
and we do not apprehend that there is such a surplusage of 
talent in our public affairs, that they can afford to part alto- 
gether with the contributions of any class, — certainly not of 
a learned and studious class. And we are disposed, indeed, 
to think that it would be of great use to the clergy them- 
selves, if they mingled more freely with the concerns, and 
identified themselves more fully with the interests, of the 
whole community ; if they took a part in the municipal af- 
fairs, and sat on juries, and performed all the duties apper- 
taining to good citizenship. ‘They would know more of the 
people, more of human nature, ut their preaching would 
become at once more practical, | more rational, and more thor- 
ough. It is, moreover, a conviction, — though this is not the 
place to dwell upon the topic, — but it is a conviction, which 
has for some time pressed on our minds, that it is the duty, 
not merely the right, but the duty of every intelligent and re- 
flecting man, and his especial duty, to give his vote at the 
elections, and in other ways to exert an influence upon pub- 
lic affairs. ‘There is a vast deal of the intelligence of this 
country, which, retired, loving quietness, and disgusted with 
party strifes, is ‘really and entirely lost to the body politic. 
This is not a country, we believe, which can afford to suffer 
such a loss. We believe that this great corps de reserve 
ought to throw itself into the momentous contest that is pass- 
ing here, for permanent freedom and order; and to do all 
in their power, by calmness and conciliation, by wisdom and 
principle, to bring the trial to a happy issue. 

And from this cause, from the interest we take in the re- 
public, from our view of the sacredness of the claim of coun- 
try, and of such a country in such circumstances, we could 
not regret it, if some persons, more fitted for public life per- 
haps than for clerical duties, should turn from the labors of a 
sacred to those of a civil calling. And if a man cannot do 
this without being for ever after reminded, and that too as if 
it were a matter of reproach, that he was once a clergyman, 
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it is time to have done talking of equality and liberty, and 
yet more, of liberality! For here is a class, by the supposi- 
tion, that, so far as that course of treatment prevails, is as 
much abridged of its civil liberty, as the very slaves. This 
is less than the Roman freedom ; for the same man might be, 
interchangeably, augur and consul, as Cicero, in fact, was. 
And yet it is the obvious tendency of Christianity to make 
the priesthood far less tn exclusive class than the ancient re- 
ligions did ; far less to bind the priest, like the ancient harus- 
pex, to the altar; and far more to make him, in sympathy, 
and intercourse, and public spirit, one with the people, —a 
real and not a nominal member of the body politic. 

But there is a further suggestion on this subject, that de- 
serves attention. It is bad “policy to lay this interdict up- 
on the clergy. They are men, and they must be expected 
to act as men. There can be no principle more dangerous 
to them or to the community, than to consider them as, by 
office, better than other men. They are to be regarded as 
persons having the love of power natural to all men. And, 
therefore, if they are cut off from all participation in the or- 
dinary social rights and civil immunities of the people, it must 
not be thought strange if they are tempted, and insensibly led, 
to build up a power ‘of their own ; ; a power every way more 
dangerous than any that is denied them; more dangerous, 
because it is removed by position, or secured by prejudice, 
from common observation. We believe it will be found that 
the clergy have every where been a bad class, and at the 
same time a powerful class, just in proportion as they have 
been separated from the mass of society. ‘The people may 
not know it, but this stare with which they meet the clergy, 
or this clamor lifted up against them, whenever they approach 
the forbidden ground of common rights and siecle is the 
very way to confirm their spiritual power. In truth we hold 
society to be full as much in fault in this matter as the priest- 
hood. The people often force upon the priest a power 
which he would never of himself have thought of assuming. 
Whenever we meet an associate of our earlier studies, who, 
in former days, was a modest and reasonable man, but who, 
in a few intervening years, has acquired a manner and tone 
upon religious subjects, strangely dictatorial and lofty, we 
are led at once to inquire what sort of people he lives 
amongst ; and we seldom fail to find that the people have 
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done full as much to spoil the favorite pastor, as the pastor 
has to spoil, or to despoil, the people. 

But we must pass to another encroachment, as we consid- 
er it, upon the fair and rightful independence of the clerical 
profession. This relates to property and the choice of a resi- 
dence. And theclaim w hic h we here set up, in behalf of the 
members of this profession, is, that, so far as is consistent with 
their usefulness, they have just as much right as other men to 
desire and seek the acquisition of property and the promotion 
of their’social happiness. It does not, indeed, consist with 
their usefulness that they should pet sonally engage in busi- 
ness, or be found eagerly grasping for preferment and distine- 
tion. But because the ‘public good necessarily lays a heavy 
restriction upon them, is that a just reason why public opin- 
ion should follow it up and make it press upon them, in the 
severest manner possible ? 

The truth is, that public opinion has pressed upon the mem- 
bers of this profession in such a manner that many have lost, 
in a measure, the sense of the duty which they owe in their 
social relations. It is a fact, and we are able to state it from 
our own observation, that no impression among young men 
preparing for the ministry of religion is more common than 
this; that if they can be barely supported, it is all that they 
have any reason cr right to expect ; — supported, we mean, 
with a family, for public opinion exacts this almost as much 
as it inflicts poverty upon them. ‘That is to say, all idea of 
acquiring property from their calling is, with most of them, 
out of the question from the very first. If their annual salary 
will pay the expenses of the year, they are to be content. 
Now we shall take upon us to say, that this way of thinking, 
so common among the clergy, is utterly wrong, — wrong in 
point of conscience and duty. A man has no right to sur- 
round himself with a class of beings entirely dependent upon 
the thread of his life. Not to say that these are his children, 
beings dearer than life, and whom every law of God and na- 
ture give the most absolute claim upon him,— he would 
have no right to take beggars from the hedge and treat 
them so. We scarcely dare repeat those words of authori- 
ty for words of truth, ‘applicable to this case, that ‘he who 
provideth not for his own, and especially for them of his own 
household, hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel ;’ 
and yet we believe that they ought to be repeated, as meaning 
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something, in the ears of the most reckless class of the most 
reckless people that ever lived in a civilized condition. Such 
is the body of our American republic, and that from very ob- 
vious causes ; nor does our proverbial love of gain offer any 
objection to this position, for there is an equal love of ex- 
pending. But not to dwell on this; we are, at any rate, 
prepared to say, that every member of this profession has a 
right, —and that without the mean and miserable imputation 
of mercenary motives, —to demand a salary at his settle- 
ment, or afterwards an increase of salary, which shall enable 
him, with prudent living, to lay up something as a gradually 
increasing future provision for his family ; and, if he cannot 
obtain this, and is cut off from all other sonnel acquisition, 
then, we are prepared to say, that itis a very serious ques- 
tion for him and for the community, whether he ought not 
to forego all the happiness of domestic life, and all the ad- 
vantages which that position would give him. 

But the disposition which exists, to lay restrictions upon 
clerical independence, often rises to the highest point at 
once of exasperation and injustice, whenever a member of 
this profession leaves one situation for another that offers a 
higher reward for his labors. Every one must know with 
what a sneering tone it is said all over the land, ‘ Ah! he has 
a LouDER call it seems !’ 

Now to say nothing of other good and sufficient reasons 
which a clergyman may have for a removal to another scene 
of exertion; the free use which he will thus have of the re- 
sults of his past studies ; the desirableness of a wider sphere 
of usefulness, which cannot be, and ought not to be, indiffer- 
ent to him whe | is really terested in vile profession, — the 
desirableness, when he is pouring out his soul, to utter ex- 
haustion, of doing this for seven hundred, rather than for three 
hundred hearers; and to say nothing, we would add, of the 
just desire of distinction, if we did not consider the distine- 
tion of a clergyman as very little depending on the place he 
occupies ;—to say nothing, we repeat, of all this, we are 
ready boldly to maintain that what is considered as the least 
excusable motive of all, may, in many cases, be sufficient to 
to justify the step in question. Cannot the public con- 
ceive that there may be cases in which a man has no 
right to be indifferent to such a consideration; where he is 
bound, whether disposed or not, to give the question of prop- 
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erty a controlling influence ; where there are claims upon 
him of the most sacred nature, too sacred, indeed, to be de- 
tailed in an apologetic acne’ ora valedictory sermon, but 
which are, and ought to be, held superior to all other claims ? 
Cannot the public conceive that a man may leave a retire- 
ment he loves, fora care and responsibility he dreads, and be 
making a serious sacrifice at the very moment it is accusing 
him of the most unbecoming ambition and selfishness ? Many 
among us cannot have forgotten that beautiful tribute to the 
noble uses of property made by Judge Story in the Massa- 
chusetts Convention. But can no such honorable and gen- 
erous uses of that gift ever be called for at the hand of a 
man, because he chances to be aclergyman? In truth, if 
the world were not so dazzled with mere outward situation 
as to seem incapable of estimating the force of other and 
higher considerations, it would be difficult to look upon the 
uncharitableness and exasperation of the community in some 
such cases in any other light than as extreme and monstrous 
illiberality and injustice. A measure so unfair is certainly 
dealt out to nobody else ; and if it were, it would bring down 
upon it the severest frown of public opinion. 

The violent prejudice in our community against transfer- 
ring clergymen from one sphere to another, taken in connex- 
ion with the power which every congregation possesses to 
dismiss them, seems to us peculiarly unjust. If our churches 
hold the tie to be so sacred that it never ought to be broken, 
then let them carry out the principle, and never break it. 
But if they are ready without scruple to sever the bond be- 
tween themselves and their pastor when they please, let them 
not, in common justice, deny the priesthood the same right. 
Perhaps we ought not to say, without scruple; there is often- 
er great consideration shown in such cases, we admit. But 
here is the point of our comparison. Does public opinion 
reproach a congregation when it severs this tie, as it does a 
clergyman when he has ventured on the same step? We 
are aware that there are some high and disinterested maxims 
which go to make up this public opinion, and especially the 
maxim that a distinguished and wealthy congregation ought not 
to disturb a sister church of humbler means, in their enjoyment 
of the ministrations of a favorite pastor. ‘To the delicacy of 
this feeling we give all deserved honor; but still we think 
that it goes too far among us, and that the best ecclesiastical 
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polity would require more removals and more frequent 
changes of the scene of clerical labor than are permitted by 
the prevailing Opinion of our religious congregations. 

With regard to the pecuniary inducement to the clergy 
to make such changes, it is far less frequently in favor of a 
city change than is “commonly supposed, It is a singular 
fact, which it may require a moment’s reflection, however, 
to perceive, that the clergy of our cities and wealthy villages 
are really, taken as a body, the poorest clergy in the coun- 
try. It has been often remarked, that the most certain way to 
make a clergyman rich is to give three hundred dollars sala- 
ry. He is then obliged to resort to other means for a sup- 
port, which, together with his professional income, at length 
give him a fixed property. His brethren in the cities and 
villages have no such resort open to them. They have 
nothing but their salaries to rely upon, and these are regu- 
larly exhausted to meet the annual expenditure. We think 
it deserves to be considered by the more wealthy congrega- 
tions in our cities, whether this is right ;_ whether it is right 
that men who are qualified to fill the most distinguished sit- 
uations in society, men, who, in any other profession, might 
have acquired fortunes, should be put upon stipends that 
serve barely to keep them alive; or, to speak without hy- 
perbole, for the case does not need it, --upon stipends that 
barely enable them to live in that decent style which public 
opinion obliges them to support. It is to be remembered 
that there are no episcopal revenues in this country; and 
much as they have been abused, and unjustly as they have 
often been conferred, it may not be unworthy of being con- 
sidered, that an arrangement, such as this, or similar to it, is 
necessary to make a case for the clerical profession as fair as 
public justice makes for other professions. Whether it is 
expedient for society to cut off clerical study and labor from 
that portion of incitement which is found in the natural and 
laudable desire to provide for one’s old age, and for one’s 
family when he is dead, we leave for others to judge. Would 
any profession hold out the just inducements to individual 
effort, upon this New-Harmony system? Would the law- 
yers, would the physicians, would the merchants do as well, 
if the greatest study, labor, and distinction could never reach 
a reward beyond bare subsistence. 


But we must provide some space in our discussion for ob- 
jections. 
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It may be said, then, that the case of the clergy is peeu- 
liar. ‘In the first place, they are engaged in such a good 
cause, that they may trust themselves and those who are de- 
pendent upon them to Providence.’ We cannot waste our 
paper with discussing such an argumentas this. ‘Chose who 
have the presumption to commend to a heavenly providence, 
as its peculiar care, the children of buman improvidence, 
come much nearer, in our apprehension, to impiety than to 
faith, and commit the greatest folly without half of the usual 
apology for it. But, in the next pli ice, we may be reminded 
that ‘ the clergy are successors of the Apostles, who submit- 
ted to voluntary poverty, and were commanded to take no 
thought for the morrow.’ We would ask if our Christian 
societies are not equally successors of that community of 
primitive Christians at Jerusalem, who ‘ had all things com- 
mon?’ When the inference on one side is submitted to, it 
will be time enough tourge the other. ‘ But Christian min- 
isters,’ it may be finally said, ‘ should be examples of modera- 
tion, and simplicity, and indifference to worldly possessions,’ 
Is it not an argument worthy to be wrought into a picture? 
— and Hogarth might have painted Ruiz “he multitude grasp- 
ing and holding on to their possessions; some of them 
stretched in a surfeit upon couches of ease ; others rolling 
in chariots of wealth; others, with penurious cate, laying up 
much goods for many years ; and all saying —‘ Give us good 
ex xamples, O ye ministers of religion ! Good examples ; 
excellent things, these examples. We are so anxious 
to profit by them, that we cannot, in conscience, con- 
tribute any thing to mar them. Beautiful simplicity ! de- 
lightful freedom from vexatious gains! holy lives of stipen- 
diary poverty ! it would be a sin to disturb such a useful 
arrangement, such excellent influences, such salutary les- 
sons |’ 

Absurd and foolish reasoning all! that holds any man 
bound to be less pure and heavenly-minded than the holiest 
man that he pretends to revere; that holds it to be men’s in- 
terest to get all the advantages, and escape all the duties, they 
can. Let, indeed, no minister at God’s altar be mercenary, 
amibitious, selfish. We say it freely and earnestly , let 
him not be so. God forbid, he should be. But is this all 
we say? No: we say just as emphatically, let no man be 
so! Least of all, let any one be guilty of the consummate 
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folly and sin together, of supposing that he can be selfish, 
ambitious and mercenary, that he can gain the world and lose 
his soul, and fare better than any other being who incurs 
the same dreadful forfeiture !— that he can be ruined with 
less suffering and loss, because he is not a minister of relig- 
ion nor a professor of religion, but only a poor, ruined, suf- 
fering, lost man: 

But we will now proceed, in the last place, to vindicate 
the dignity and interest that belong to the clerical profession 
in a broader view. We would, in other words, express our 
sense, not only nor chiefly of the importance of this office to 
the public welfare, but of the interest which is to be taken 
in it, as a sphere of honorable and useful exertion. We will 
not conceal our desire, in the suggestions we shall offer, to 
say something to those, who, on “the threshold of life, may 
be deliberating on the choice of a profession. It has seem- 
ed to us that this question is often decided on very vague, 
slight, and even boyish considerations ; and especially upon 
considerations, that are not only worldly, but that bear the 
lowest stamp of worldliness. 

We are inclined to believe that we should not misrepre- 
sent the thoughts of many a young man when fixing upon 
his pursuits in life, if we were to spread them out in some- 
thing like the following soliloquy: ‘The time has come for 
me to decide, —sooner than | looked for; but the years 
have hurried on, and I must make up my mind upon my 
future course. Shall I be a physician, or a lawyer, or an 
instructer of youth, or a clergyman? ‘The labors of the in- 
structer seem to me dull ; those of the physician, wearisome. 
Both of these professions, it is true, offer a pretty certain 
emolument; neither of them is bankrupt; but neither of 
them is likely to lead me to that conspicuous position in the 
world which I desire to occupy. But the law, — the law is 
the chosen path to honor. | look through it, as through a vista, 
and I see, in the distance, the grand prizes ‘of political distinc- 
tion. I may bea member of Congress, a governor, a secretary 
of state, a minister at a foreign court, — nay, | may reach the 
highest office in the country. It is true, this profession is 
crowded, and does not want me; but I must take the risk, 
and, if need be, ‘ pluck bright honor ”’ from the edge of com- 
petition. There is, indeed, the profession of a clergyman, and 
it calls for help; but it closes the door upon ambition. 
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I can never be a great man if I take that course. To labor 
unknown in some humble village, or to wear out my sinews 
and nerves, without reward, in some city congregation ; to 
be for ever nothing but a minister, not even a bishop, nor so 
much, perhaps, as a Doctor of Divinity , —this does not suit 
the aims of my aspiring mind. Besides, I do not feel dis- 
posed to engage in an employment so serious; I might not 
have the proper sympathy with it; I would enjoy life, and 
not bring a fatal damp upon all its freedom and enthusiasm.’ 

If there had been included in thisaccount, that heaviest ob- 
jection, as we consider it, to the clerical office, namely, that 
it demands an exhausting, and often painful, sympathy with 
many and various states of mind, and some of them states of 
great affliction, we should have felt that a much higher view 
was taken of the subject. And yet no one, probably, ev- 
er met all those demands on his sympathy, and looked 
back upon all the scenes through which they had lead him, 
and wished that he had escaped them, or found them less 
trying to his feelings or less improving to his virtues. 

The apprehension of wanting sympathy with the sacred 
office, is, indeed, a consideration that is to be treated with 
the greatest respect and tenderness. We would simply ask 
one who hesitates on this ground, what are his objects in life, 
what sort of a life he means to lead, whether he intends to be 
aman unscrupulously selfish, or a good and useful man. If 
the former, we have nothing farther to say to him of the cleri- 
cal profession, nor of any other profession; he is unfit for 
any. But if any man feels that he would be a good and 
useful man, then, we will venture to assure him that, pro- 
vided he will faithfully cultivate a just moral and pious sen- 
sibility during the course of his preparatory studies, he will 
be in no danger of wanting sympathy with the objects and 
duties of the sacred office. 

We have said that the choice of a profession is apt to be 
governed by considerations that are not only worldly, but 
which bear the lowest stamp of worldliness. For what are 
the grand and noble objects even of this life? What are the 
aims on which it is meet that youthful enthusiasm should 
dwell? What are the objects that should engross especially 
the educated mind? 

We know not how it may seem to others, but to us the 
great charm of existence lies in these three aims, to improve 
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ourselves, to be useful to others, and to rise to the knowl- 
edge of God. We know not how far this statement may 
commend itself to the youth of a Christian land; but we 
should very willingly submit it to the judgment of such as 
Socrates, or Plato, or Plutarch. Socrates says, that resem- 
blance to God is the only true happiness ; which embraces 
the whole ground of our statement. There are objects to be 
sought in this world. They are, so far as locality is concern- 
ed, worldly objects. They are objects to live for. Now 
they must be such as the seeking and soaring mind can pur- 
sue, or they are, in the lowest sense, worldly. Such only, 
the lofty objects, are those which we have proposed. If it 
be thought that fame should be added to the account of lof- 
ty aims, we will only say, that it must be fame of a far high- 
er character than that which is founded on official honors and 
distinctions ; fame to which every profession opens a broad 
and ample path. 

But it is our business to show how the great aims of life 
have free and full scope in the walks of the clerical profes- 
sion. In doing this we shall not confine ourselves to any 
method indicated by the statement which we have just made, 
and yet we may say, cursorily, that the conditions of that 
statement of the great objects of life are as completely fulfill- 
ed by the opportunities held out in the clerical profession as 
in any other. 

We may say this even of fame; that is, of the highest kind 
of fame. Who are they that have enjoyed the most durable, 
wide-spread, and enviable distinction on earth. Not milita- 
ry commanders, nor kings; not consuls, nor presidents, as 
such. When Cicero is named, it is scarcely one time in a 
hundred that his having been consul or proconsul occurs to 
us. No; it is mind only what enjoys a distinction that lives ; 
and that mind spread out in immortal productions. The real- 
ly great names of the world are the names of studious men, of 
poets, historians, and philosophers ; names to which, in mod- 
ern times, the clerical office has contributed its full propor- 
tion ; and to which, as it becomes more free from the shackles 
of scholastic theology, it will contribute a yet larger pro- 
portion. Success in authorship, and not success in politics, 
furnishes the best title to being remembered. When future 
times shall unroll the scroll on which the glorious names of our 
country are inscribed, will members of Congress or cabinet sec- 
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retaries, as such, be found written there ? Who would not rather 
have the fame of Buckminster, than that of a score of kings or 
a dozen preside nts, distinguished for nothing but their office ? 
One breath of heaven- -inspired g eenius shall be wafted farther 
in the coming ages, than the acclamation of millions that 
waits upon the car of the conqueror, or the chair of the suc- 
cessful candidate for office. One line traced by the hand of 
Homer or Plato shall outlive the Pyramids. Human nature 
is thus far true to its noblest distinctions. And of him who 
overlooks these in the pursuit of a short-lived, official noto- 
riety, whom nothing will satisfy but to have some such illus- 
trious prefix to his name, as General, or Honorable, — of 
him, we can only say, that his reward, if he gains it, will be 
just as great as his ambition. 

But fame is not only within the reach of the most retired 
and studious life, — it is most especially within its reach, be- 
cause such a life is most favorable to intellectual improve- 
ment. And such, more than that of most others, may be the 
life of aclergyman. No other active profession, certainly, 
enjoys so much studious leisure, so much opportunity for lit- 
erary culture, or so great facilities for carrying self-improve- 
ment, pure, spiritual, intellectual self-improvement, to the 
highest point. Notonly are its opportunities for study great, 
but the grand object of its cares and labors is one of the no- 
blest of all objects, — to understand and improve the human 
soul ; its themes, too, are all lofty, and the motives urged 
upon it are of the purest kind. 

We scarcely need insist, in addition to this, that the cleri- 
cal profession may be eminently useful, and thus may fulfill 
another of the noblest ends of life. We are not among those 
who would speak of it as possessing any singular distinction 
in this respect. We cannot accept so much as is often con- 

ceded on this subject. All the great occupations and profes- 
sions are vitally important to the public welfare, and may be 
eminently useful. Besides, it is goodness, chiefly, that does 
good in this world, and the w alks of virtue are limited to no 
pursuit or condition. Without setting up any extravagant 
pretensions, therefore, in favor of this sphere of usefulness, 
nay, conscious, painfully conscious that it might be better 
filled, — yet we may say, surely, that if any man would do 
good ; if he would lose ignoble selfishness in noble, expan- 
sive benevolence, loving those whom God loves, and for 
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whom he gave his Son to die; if he would learn to make the 
welfare of the world, —that object so vague, impalpable, 
and indifferent to most men, —if he would make it to him 
a dear, and sacred, and individual inte rest; if he would pour 
the sympathy of a benevolent heart through all the channels 
of society ; if he generously desires, not only to rejoice with 
those who. rejoice, but to comfort those who mourn ; —if his 
mind would act a part so noble, surely, we may say, that no 
fairer opportunity could be given than that which is offered 
in the aims, the studies, and the labors of this profession. 

And, then, if any man would seek the noblest end of all 
philosophy, of all wisdom, of all action ; if he would rise to 
the highest conceptions of the true and beautiful ; if he would 
carry forth the mind to its most glorious discoveries and to its 
ultimate attainments ; in one word, if he would arrive at the 
knowledge of God, where shall he find a sphere more appro- 
priate, more calm, more holy, than that of the sacred office ? 

But not to dwell longer on things that may seem so ab- 
stract as ultimate objects, we shall take leave to say that the 
immediate tasks of this profession are clothed with interest 
far too strong to be expressed in any abstract or formal man- 
ner. It is not, to our apprehension, the formal or merely 
official life that many are disposed to consider it; it is not 
merely to solemnize marriages, or to attend funerals, or to 
pay visits of official condolence, or to pay any other visits of 
an artificial character ; it is not to preach dull sermons, in a 
dull, humdrum style and manner, as if it were a work to be 
done according to contract. No; inthe name of every thing 
sacred and interesting, let us say, No. Let public opinion 
say, No; and demand of this profession all the energies of 
intellectual and spiritual life. Let clerical practice say, No, 
with a spirit and tone that none can mistake. Let every 
mind, pledged to this office, leap to its work, as at the voice 
of a trumpet, as at the call of country, and kindred, and 
brotherhood, as at the summons-call for all the energy, and 
enthusiasm, and heroism that are in human nature. Is there 
power? Is there gentleness? Is there love? Is there elo- 
quence? Is there are an aim soaring to heaven? ‘This isa 
sphere for them all; — ample, infinite, we were ready 
to say; but deep, too; deeply searching and interesting, far 
beyond the measure of all ordinary pursuits. 

What is this work, and what are the subjects, the living 
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subjects, upon which it is employed? The technical reply 
that is commonly given, says, that it is ‘ the care of souls’ 
that this is the work, and these its subjects. But it almost 
moves us to indignation, that any technical, my narrowing 
phrase, should be thought to describe it. Ah! what histo- 
ries of human life, w hat crowded annals of the human heart, 
are often drawn under one compendious line! ‘The care of 
the soul!’ it is but a single phrase ; it is uttered in a single 
breath ; it presents but one ceneral idea; and yet all that 
mortal men can suffer or fear, —all that mortal men, or im- 
mortal angels, can enjoy, hope, desire, aspire after, comes 
under the comprehensive import of that single phrase. 

Look at a city, or village, or at a single congregation of 
human beings, and let the question be asked, — What is here ? 
The mere man of business sees nothing but a collection of 
agents, who buy and sell ; parts and portions of that machin- 
ery of trade that moves the outward world. The mere poli- 
tician, the mere party-man, in other words, sees nothing but 
bodies of voters, instruments of power, agents with whom the 
most interesting association, in his mind, is that of numerical 
force. ‘The political economist, in hike manner, looketh on 
the outward appearance; he looks upon conditions, cos- 
tumes that cover up the heart, and written thereupon, ‘la- 
bor,’ ‘ wages,’ ‘wealth.2 The mere man of fashion, the 
worldly man of every class, comprehends nothing in his sur- 
vey, but circumstances, distinctions of high and low, rich and 
poor, of success or disappointment. But now let it again 
be asked, What is here? ‘The struggling together for hap- 
piness, of minds plunged into difficulties, agitated by fears 
and hopes, beset with perils, as if the waves of a literal sea 
were around them. Deep, silent, seldom declared or made 
a subject of distinct consciousness, is the conflict; but there 
it is; in the heart, in every heart that is blindly seeking 
ing or darkly suffering, — that is ‘ sounding on its dim and per- 
ilous way’ in the voyage of life, with many questionings, and 
fears, and anxieties. Not one mind is there, among the busy 
throng of society, but conscience speaks in it the awful mo- 
nition day by day and hour by hour, and every day and 
every hour passion strives against it. Not one mind is 
there but has interests in it, momentous, mighty, as if they 
were the embodied interests of a world. Not one is there 
but has its own peculiar burthen, its own peculiar strug- 
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gle, either with itself, or with others, or with circumstances. 
Yes, the charge of all that is dear in happiness, of all that 
is sacred in virtue, is Jaid upon every one ; and not heaven 
and earth only, but every inward daily sorrow, fear, and 
hope, plead for fidelity to the charge. So do men live, a 
life too much governed, indeed, by outward respects, but 
still a life that hath spiritual conditions, a life of solicitude and 
doubt, of conflicting pursuit and disappointment, of mingled 
sadness and joy; a life, narrow as its visible sphere is, yet 
visited, and sometimes penetrated, with thoughts of the in- 
finite, the divine, and the immortal ; a life filled, though with 
a vague, yet witha sublime consciousness, that it is leading 
onward to the ages of eternity ! 

Now this interior world, this world of thoughts and feel- 
ings, and often of the most sublime and dread ideas and 
emotions, is the appropriate sphere of the clerical office. 
He who sustains that office comes into the most immediate 
contact with the unveiled, spiritual being of man. He should 
have his ear open to the slightest whisper from that world of 
the mind and heart. To every tone that issues from it, 
whether of anxiety, of inquiry, of fear, of doubt, or trouble, 
he should listen, as if he lived but to hear it. Every move- 
ment in that world, from the broadest range of society to the 
narrowest sphere of domestic, of individual life, he should 
watch with irrepressible interest. When it is overshadowed 
with affliction, when it is brightened with prosperity, or when 
it moves on in its equable course, yet developing the expe- 
rience of immortal creatures, he should be ready to speak to 
it, with words that come forth from the depths of his own 
mind. He should extend his care, as far as is practicable 
with his other duties, to individual cases, —to the young, to 
the erring, to the faltering, to the troubled. He should thus 
watch, ‘as one that watcheth for souls.’ Yes, he should be 
a watcher, more intent than they who, from the towers of 
old, gazed upon the depths of heaven. Not Saul, when he 
stood upon the borders of the unseen world, and waited for 
the mysterious vision, could have expected any thing more 
momentous than he may, who is looking for the revelations 
of the spiritual world around him. 

Not that this must make the devoted pastor a perpetually 
solemn and gloomy man; not that it must burden him with 
a painful sense of responsibility, or waste his powers with 
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preternatural excitement. If he is a man of any just reflec- 
tion and humility, he will see that every thing does not rest 
on his arm, but upon the arm of God; that more, far more, 
depends upon those to whom he ministers than upon him; 
that he is ordained to be the helper of others, and not their 
supporter, or their substitute. He will feel that he is re- 
sponsible for duties, not for results. And yet, entering into 
these duties with alacrity and energy, entering into them with 
his whole heart and soul, he will find results to repay, more 
than a hundred fold, all his labors. There will, indeed, be 
seasons of dearth and of darkness in his sphere of duty as 
well as in others: no earthly course is free from them. 
There will be those who will not hear his words, though his 
lips be touched as with a coal from the altar of heaven. But 
there will be those, too, who will hear, and understand, and 
feel, and resolve, and pray, and live, —yes, live a life, for 
whose sake it were not too much to die. There will be 
blessed fruits, there will be signal illustrations of truth around 
him, which he would not give for the brightest jewels in an 
earthly crown. These, indeed, will be ‘crowns of bis re- 
joicing, in the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ at his 
coming.’ 

But there is one sphere of clerical labor which we must 
single out for more particular notice. It is the great action 
of the preacher’s life; the ministration of prayer and of the 
word of God in the sanctuary. We know that there has 
been, and is, much coldness and inefficiency in this high and 
blessed ministration. But we do fully trust that they are to 
pass away; that a new day is to rise upon the pulpit; that 
a new era, partaking of all the light and excitement of the 
age that is opening upon the world, is to shake the long- 
slumbering dulness of the sacred desk, and make it a throne 
of power, an altar kindled upon with fire from heaven. We 
do know, that if the candidates for this station will faithfully 
cultivate a moral and pious sensibility, and then if they will 
learn, as we are sure they can be taught, to speak forth that 
which is within them, they will address men, on the arousing 
and moving themes of religion, as no body of clergy ever yet 
has done; that an interesting and affecting ministration of 
the word of God will not be confined to instances of rare en- 
dowment, but will be common, to an extent that we scarcely 
dare to predict in definite terms. What is 1i, that is wanting 
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for this purpose, but simple feeling? It is not sense, it is 
not knowledge, it is not a correct and graceful style, that is 
wanting. for we have them all; butit is feeling. This is the 
power to be added that will move the world. Is it not to be 
added? Are not the principles and practical rules, concern- 
ed in the cultivation of religious sensibility, to be more fully 
unfolded and exemplified? We confidently believe they 
are ; but we must not here enter upon so great a question. 
We revert, then, to the signal opportunity offered by the 
pulpit for the noblest intellectual and moral action. We 
can scarcely conceive of any thing capable of imparting to 
every week’s studies a more profound and lively interest than 
the expectation of bringing their results, on the Sabbath, in- 
to the presence of ‘ the great congregation.’ Hardly any 
topic, in fact, of a high and affecting character is excluded 
from these ministrations. ‘The highest philosophy, the phi- 
losophy of human nature and of divine truth ; the public wel- 
fare and private welfare ; the whole range of duties, social, 
domestic, and personal; the entire mass of human experi- 
ence, with all its solemn eras, and momentous changes, and 
moving vicissitudes, and trials, and sorrows, and joys; and 
life, the whole theatre, on which is passing mortal probation, 
and from which immortal destinies are to take their date, 
their impulse, and their complexion, — all these themes are 
before the preacher. And if he feels their transcendent 
power, if he communes with his own heart upon them, if 
he sends out searching inquiries into the living world around 
him, and meditates as in the very presence of all its pains, 
and its pleasures, and its wants, with what profound interest 
will he prepare himself to speak to his brethren, in these sol- 
emn allotments and stupendous concerns of his being. If he 
has judgment or imagination, if he has genius or sensibility, 
if images of things that are fair and beautiful dwell in his 
thoughts, if his heart is penetrated with the love of God and 
of virtue, all these powers and affections will be called into 
the most intense action. ‘To prepare his message will be no 
cold, dull, forced, reluctant effort; but to meditate upon it 
will be his most delightful employment ; he will ‘ think upon 
these things’; andas he ‘ muses, the fire will burn’; he will 
pour out the treasures of his mind and heart to make an offer- 
ing for the sanctuary, and unbidden tears will often conse- 
crate it, and cause it to burn with a brighter flame, when he 
VOL. XII. —N. S. VOL. VII. NO. III. 48 
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lays it upon the altar. And when he brings his offering, 
when he stands in the sanctuary of God, what throne of pow- 
er, what sphere of influence can he desire, more bright, more 
beneficent, more glorious than this? 


‘We say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 

Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth: there stands 
‘ The legate of the skies ! — His theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace.’ 





We must add one further observation. 

These employments can never grow dull, or old, in the 
hands of him who is truly and rationally interested in them. 
A wise man will desire to choose something for an object in 
life, which need not pall upon the taste, which long habit and 
familiarity need not divest of its charm, which may still kin- 
dle the mind and heart amidst the waning light of declining 
years, and which will not shrink to insignificance, as many 
earthly objects do, amidst the opening and awful visions of 
eternity. Every aim of life may possess more or less of this 
character, which is connected with a sense of duty and with 
the interests of our spiritual being; but the legitimate aim 
of the clerical profession possesses it completely. If we de- 
sired to choose an employment in which the mind and heart 
need never grow old, it would be this. Whether it be true, 
as alate writer®* suggests, that ‘there is some natural tenden- 
cy in the fire of genius to burn more brightly in the evening 
than in the morning of life,’ it certainly is the tendency of 
prety, and we believe of sensibility also. But piety and sen- 
sibility have their brightest sphere in the ministrations of re- 
ligion. ‘The fire that kindles them may burn with growing 





* Sir James Mackintosh’s ‘ View of the Progress of Ethical Philos- 
ophy during the 17th and 18th Centuries’; a very interesting work ; 
full of fine and profound observations ; characterized by those condens- 
ed sentences for which the author is so remarkable, in which are 
hoarded up the results of much exact reflection and learning ; but af- 
ter all, we must venture to say, less admirable for its reasonings than 
for its historical analysis ;— in other words, less admirable for its analy- 
sis of principles, than of opinions. 
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intensity till the earthly part of us is consumed, and then 
leap upwards in one glorious flame to heaven. 

Let it vanish from the earth! What matter of dread or 
sorrow, — if Heaven receives it and converts it into ethereal 
and everlasting brightness? And why, with such a prospect, 
—save as physical infirmity lays its hand upon us, — why 
should we ever grow old?) Why should feeling in us, why 
should divine philosophy, why should the contemplation 
and love of God and of goodness, ever grow old? Old to 
the themes which endless progress is to make for ever new? 
No. Let him be assured, to whom religious offices and con- 
templations grow dull and irksome by familiarity, that he has 
not yet caught the true spirit of that sublime vocation. No; 
the aged man, with all the maturer wisdom of experience 
and the purer fervor of piety, may stand up and plead the 
cause of God and of godlike virtue with an eloquence never 
given to his youthful vigor. Holy cause of virtue and God, 
which shall never die! Blessed cause of human happiness 
and hope, for which it is not too much to die ! — for which 
‘to’live is Christ, and to die is gain!’ 


Art. V.— Contemplations of the Saviour; a Series of 
Extracts from the Gospel History, with Reflections, 
and Original and Selected Hymns. By 8S. Green- 
LEAF Buurincu. Boston. Carter & Hendee. 1882. 
pp. 155. 


Ir we had been asked, before the publication of this un- 
pretending but useful little volume, what book there was 
which would furnish aseries of Scripture lessons, accompan- 
ied with meditations, sufficiently brief for the religious services 
of a family, we should not have been able to point to a single 
one. We can now point with pleasure to the ‘ Contempla- 
tions of the Saviour,’ by Mr. Bulfinch, as a work, which, so 
far as it goes, satisfactorily supplies a want which many have 
felt. The ‘ Extracts’ give a.connected view of the Saviour’s 
life and ministry, according to the system of arrangement, or 
harmony, adopted by Dr. Carpenter, and are of a suitable 
length for introduction into the services of family worship. 
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They are fifty in number, and to each one is appended a few 
simple and appropriate reflections, which are followed by a 
hymn. Both the reflections and the hymns may of course 
be omitted or introduced according to the circumstances of a 
family ; but both will be found useful, at all times, for pri- 
vate reading and Sunday schools. 

Some of the original hymns we regard as real acquisitions 
to our stores of devotional poetry. One of these, toward the 
end of the volume, we will present to our readers, together 
with the reflections which precede it, as a specimen of the 
work, and an inducement to those who are in want of such 
a work, to make it their own immediately. ‘The passage of 
Scripture to which the Reflections and Hymn refer, is that, 
from the twenty-fourth chapter of Luke, which relates the 
meeting cf the Saviour, after his resurrection, with two of his 
disciples, as they journeyed to Emmaus. 


* REFLECTIONS. 


‘Did not our heart burn within us by the way?” May 
we not all look back upon hours in our own lives which answer 
to this description of the disciples’ feelings? There are times 
when our hearts hold converse with a Being whom they do not 
comprehend, when a feeling of solemn thought comes over 
them, and they seem in the presence of something indescribably 
holy. It was thus with the disciples, as they trod, with their 
unknown master, the path to Emmaus. It is at such times 
that the Spirit of God is holding converse with our spirits. Let 
us not silence its whisperings by permitting the loud voice of 
the world to make them unheard; but in solitude, ‘‘ commune 
with our own hearts,” and with our Maker ; “ and be still.” 
We shall find the thoughtlessness of our natures corrected by 
the exercise. We shall find virtuous principle acquiring 
strength, and the force of headlong impulse weakened. The 
things which before were hard to our minds in the dispensations 
of Providence, will become easy to understand, and doubt will 
give place to faith and adoring love; as the sadness and igno- 
rance which hung over the minds of the disciples, gave way as 
the Saviour instructed them from the Scriptures, in the prophe- 
cies relating to himself. 


‘ HYMN. 
‘Hath not thy heart within thee burned 
At evening’s calm and holy hour, 
As if its inmost depths discerned 
The presence of a loftier power ? 
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‘ Hast thou not heard, ’midst forest glades, 
While ancient rivers murmured by, 
A voice from forth the eternal shades, 
That spake a present Deity ? 


‘ And as, upon the sacred page, 


Thine eye in rapt attention turned 
O’er records of a holier age, 


Hath not thy heart within thee burned? 


‘It was the voice of God, that spake 
In silence to thy silent heart ; 
And bade each worthier thought awake, 
And every dream of earth depart. 


‘ Voice of our God, oh yet be near! 

In low, sweet accents whisper peace : 
Direct us on our pathway here, 

Then bid in heaven our wanderings cease.’ 


pp. 147-149. 


Few hymns have come under our notice which possess more 
of a contemplative tenderness, a deeper spirit of devotion, a 
sweeter flow of numbers than this. And so pure, so holy, is 
the tone which pervades and characterizes the whole volume, 





Art. VI.—1. An Abridgment of ‘ Elements of Criticism, 
by the Honorable Henry Home of Kames.’ Edited by 
Joun Frost, A. M. Philadelphia. ‘Towar & Hogan. 
1831. 12mo. pp. 300. 

2. Outlines of History; embracing a concise History of 
the World, from the earliest Period to the Pactfica- 
tion of Europe in 1815. Second American Edition, 
with Additions and a Set of Questions for Examination 
of Students, by Joun Frost, A. M. Philadelphia, 
Carey & Lea. Boston. Carter, Hendee, & Babcock. 
1831. 12mo. pp. 466. 

3. History of Ancient and Modern Greece ; illustrated with 
Maps and Copperplate Engravings. Edited by Joun 
Frost. Philadelphia. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 
1831. S8vo. pp. 358. 


T Hose teachers who are looking out for really useful and 
sensible school-books, will do well to examine those which 
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have lately been edited by Mr. Frost, the titles of three of 
which we have copied above. He seems to go on the prin- 
ciple, and we are ready to go along with him, that it is better 
sometimes to recur to old text-books, and correct and im- 
prove them by the light which comes from use and acquain- 
tance, than to be perpetually seeking after the unknown, and 
inundating our shops and séminaries with new inv entions and 
systems. We confess ourselves to be pretty nearly tired 
with discoveries in elementary education ; not because we 
are unfriendly to any positive advancements in learning, but 
because we have seen so many pretended advancements so 
frequently cross and oppose each other, and turn out to be 
superficial conceits rather than valuable improvements. 
Nearly all the half-educated people in our country, think 
they can enlighten the world on the subject of education. 
We must take the liberty to believe that many of them are 
mistaken in this matter. 

The books before us are evidently intended for the high- 
est classes in‘schools. We remember Kames’s ‘ Elements 
of Criticism’ very well. We once studied it in two octavo 
volumes, and were much interested in the study. ‘The quo- 
tations from the poets are so frequent and good, and the crit- 
cisms are so lively, that a youth can hardly fail to have his 
mind engaged in the book, formidable as the subject may at 
first have appeared to him. But in its original form it was 
too long and bulky for a school-book, and Mr. Frost has done 
well in abridging it. He has done better still in expunging 
some improper quotations. A little more care, and a little 
more reduction, would fit the work still more completely for 
itsend. One fault of the criticisms is, that they are some- 
times hypercritical, and want generosity. When they are 
so, they might well be omitted or modified. In running over 
the book we accidentally met with what we take to be two 
contradictory criticisms on the self-same passage in Shak- 
speare. The first is from page 23 of Mr. Frost’s Abridg- 
ment. 

‘The same communication of passion obtains in the relation 
of principal and accessory. Pride, of which self is the object, 
expands itself upon a house, a garden, servants, equipage, and 
every accessory. A lover addresses the glove belonging to his 
mistress as a 


‘‘ Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine.” 
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Veneration for relics has the same natural foundation. A tem- 
ple is in a proper sense an accessory to the deity to which it is 
dedicated. Diana is chaste—so is her temple, and the very 
icicle which hangs on it. 
‘*The noble sister of Publicola, 

The moon of Rome; chaste as the icicle 

That ’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on Dian’s temple.” 

Coriolanus. Act v. Se. 3.’ 

Here the passage is cited with approbation. But turn to 
page 178. 

‘The strongest objection that can lie against a comparison 
is, that it consists in words only, not in sense. Such false coin, 
or spurious wit, does extremely well in burlesque ; but is far 
below the dignity of the epic, or of any serious composition, 

‘‘The noble sister of Poplicola, 
The moon of Rome; chaste as the icicle 
That ’s curdled by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple.” 
There is evidently no resemblance between an icicle and a 
woman, chaste or unchaste;’ &c. 

Now, with all due deference to Lord Kames, this last criti- 
cism, which we have not patience to quote entire, is hyper- 
criticism and nonsense. And in neither case does he seem 
to apprehend that the true beauty of the passage lies in the 
accumulation of images of purity. Valeria is chaste, not on- 
ly as an icicle, but the icicle that is curded from purest snow, 
and hangs, not on any common place, but on the temple of 
the goddess of chastity. In the second quotation, too, ‘ curd- 
ed’ is printed ‘curdled,’ and ‘ Publicola,’ ‘ Poplicola.’ 
What is a boy to think of all this? Such blemishes might 
be taken away. 

The ‘ Outlines of History’ is Dr. Lardner’s book, with 
questions for examination annexed by Mr. Frost. Anda 
capital book it is, to give either boy or man an idea of the re- 
lation between particular histories and the history of the 
world. In this view it deserves a place in private libraries 
as wellas in schools. It has nearly the brevity of a chrono- 
logical table, and the interest of narrative besides. 

The ‘ History of Ancient and Modern Greece’ is, we be- 
lieve, the only book which gives the whole history of that 
country in a form suitable for the use of schools. The an- 
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cient portion is a republication of the work which appeared 
some time ago in the ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,’ and 
the sequel is ‘compiled from several authentic sources. 





Arr. VII. — Du Péché Originel, ou de la Dépravation He- 
réditaire dans [ Homme. Pur M. Cuenevitre, Pasteur 
et Professeura Geneve. Second Essai. Geneve et 
Paris. 1831. pp. 196. 

On Original Sin, or Hereditary Depravity in Man, &c. 


Tuts is the second in the series of Theological Treatises 
announced for publication by M. Cheneviére of Geneva, the 
first of which (on the Trinity) was noticed at some length 
in the number of our Journal for March. It is marked by 
the same general characteristics with the former, a happy 
and lucid order, and a clear, manly discussion. It i is divided 
into four chapters. ‘The first contains the history of the doc- 
trine of original sin from the earliest period of the church to 
the Reformation. ‘The second states the several principal 
schemes, or expositions of the doctrine, in which controversy 
has resulted ; namely, that of Augustine and Calvin, that of 
Pelagius, and that which may be called mitigated Orthodoxy, 
or moderate Calvinism. ‘lhe third chapter contains a brief 
examination of these several systems, and a discussion of 
the principal questions which arise under them. The fourth 
and last chapter treats of the origin of evil, purporting to ex- 
hibit this subject as it is represented in the light of reason 
and the Scriptures. It is evident from this sketch of the 
plan of the work, that it goes over too much ground to allow 
of a very profound examination of any part of it; and that 
it must be, what it purports to be, a general and cursory sur- 
vey of the main points of history ‘and argument. Regarded 
in this light, the Essay is a valuable epitome, being at once 
concise and full. 

In treating the history of this doctrine, M. Cheneviére 
shows that nothing can well be more certain than that it was 
unknown to the primitive church as an article of faith. The 
early doctors differed widely from each other in their opin- 
ions concerning the native character of man, and seem 
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to have drawn their notions rather from the systems of phi- 
losophy into which they had been initiated before their con- 
version to the Christian faith, than from a study of the sa- 
cred records. Hence on this, as on many other points of 
speculative theology (if theology it can properly be call- 
ed), Pagan philosophy gave an early and lasting taint to 
the dogmas of the Church. ‘The Gnostics came in on one 
side and the Manicheans on another, teaching, in their vari- 
ous ways, that the Creating Power was not single, that man 
was the offspring of more than one superior, that good and 
evil are equal contending principles, and that sin results from 
the inevitable constitution of human nature. It is easy to 
understand how such speculators, coming in contact with 
the few hints of the Old ‘Testament respecting the original 
condition and character of man, should seek to warp them to 
their purpose, and contrive to weave together their old and 
new dogmas into something of a consistent system. It was 
long however before it came to be thought necessary to teach 
any formal opinion on this subject as the doctrine of the 
church. None was introduced into the symbols which were 
in use ; and individual teachers were left to form and express 
their judgments at will, which they did freely and variously, 
—as may be seen in the citations made by M. Cheneviére 
from Origen, Justin Martyr, freneus,&c. But nothing like the 
doctrine, which has been so prevalent since the Reformation, 
made its appearance until it was broached by Augustin in 
the beginning of the fifth century. Christianity spread itself 
over the Ww orld, and became mistress of the Roman Empire, 
fighting her way through various fierce controversies and 
tainted by various notions of false philosophy, for four hun- 
dred years, before this doctrine of original sin or hereditary 
total depravity was made part of it. Even Calvin, an un- 
suspicious witness in this case, says, that ‘ almost all the an- 
cient Fathers, except Augustin, have expressed themselves 
on this subject with so much ambiguity and obscurity, that 
we can draw from their writings nothing clear and positive 
respecting it.2. By which very admission it is decisively 
proved, that they did not teach the doctrine in question, and 
consequently that it was not the prevailing doctrine of the 
first four centuries. And it would be difficult to conceive 
that such could have been the fact, if it had been a doctrine 
taught by Christ and the Apostles. 
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But, in the progress of time, a hot controversy and a heated 
controversialist were to create and establish a dogma which 
never perhaps would have suggested itself to a sober mind in 
quiettimes. Augustin, in his controversy with Pelagius, went 
from step to step till he reached the extreme verge to which 
the doctrine could be driven, and this became the orthodoxy 
of the times, that is, it became the prevailing —— and 
was passed by vote in the council at Carthage, A. D. 412. 
Still, however, it was far from being universally prevalent ; 
— another council in Syria, in 415, decided against it, — the 
Eastern churches never acknowledged it, — it struggled for 
mastery during all the succeeding centuries, — and it never 
gained any thing like a universal reception until it was set 
up by the Reformers in the course of their opposition to the 
Catholic doctrine of works and merit. Every one knows 
how far it has been from obtaining unanimous acceptance 
since that time. Indeed, even at the moment when Lu- 
ther was urging it in its extremest and sometimes most re- 
volting form, — which we may believe he did, not only be- 
cause it was a forcible weapon against the false doctrine of 
Rome, but because his education as a monk of St. Augustin 
had made him familiar with it,—at the same time, we say, 
the Swiss churches, as they came to the light of the Refor- 
mation, were advocates of the semi-Pelagian doctrine. Zuin- 
gle, their leader and prophet, ‘the most wise, most consis- 
tent, and most modest of the Reformers,’ fell far short of the 
measure of Calvin, who afterward held the supremacy in 
that land. And there were elsewhere those whose minds 
assumed more enlightened views. 

The subject, however, never has ceased to be one of con- 
troversy ; and we should be glad, if this were the place, to 
run over the various forms it has assumed, and the different 
aspects in which it is at this moment standing before the 
world, each pretending to be the very and only truth. 
There is no more melancholy, amusing, and instructive chap- 
ter of history, than that which recites the positiveness and 
the mutations of orthodoxy. ‘The rival popes of Rome and 
Avignon, each infallible and each anathematizing the other, 
are fit emblems of the rival doctrines respecting depravity 
set up by different portions of the Reformed church, each 
claiming to be orthodox, and each sending out anathemas 
against the other and against all heresies. But to follow 
this hint would carry us too far from our author. 
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M. Cheneviére illustrates his rapid sketch with many cita- 
tions from the Fathers ; among the most pleasant of which 
are those from Augustin, in which, arguing against the Mani- 
cheans, he directly controverts the positions which he was 
compelled to take in his writings against Pelagius. 

After the examination of these systems, our author pro- 
ceeds to the discussion of the following questions : Are we to 
believe that the first man was created perfect, or only greatly 
superior to his descendants ? Has the divine image been effac- 
ed from the human soul, and human nature become depraved 
in consequence of Adam’s fall? Has mankind been condemn- 
ed, like Adam and in Adam, to misery and physical death ? 
Has the majority of the human race been condemned to 
eternal sufferings in consequence of Adam’s sin? We can- 
not give even a sketch of the manner in which these inqui- 
ries are conducted. We content ourselves with extracting 
a single passage, containing an allegorical explanation of the 


o 
chivincistninciies of the fall. 


‘Such are some of the difficulties attendant on the literal in- 
terpretation of the passage in question. 

‘If we take it in an allegorical sense, it is no longer expos- 
ed to the same objections ; besides, that all men are compelled, 
by the necessity of the case, to admit such an interpretation at 
least of some of the particulars. I am aware, indeed, that all 
have not allegorized alike ; and I shall take care not to bring 
forward all that has been drawn from the passage; but it 
seems to me that it is rendered altogether clear by adopting an 
allegorical sense. 

‘ We understand, then, why the tree which was selected to 
prove the loyalty or revolt, the virtue or the vice, of the inhabi- 
tants of Eden, is called “‘ the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil,” since it was to perform the office of making known which 
course they would choose. We understand how the “ tree of 
life’ represents the effects of well-doing, the recompense of 
virtue, —life; and how the being deprived of it represents the 
effect of vice, death; that is, the consequence of crime. As 
long as Adam obeys and submits to the law, he partakes of the 
fruit which is the symbol of reward; when he has sinned, he is 
no longer worthy to bear the sign of innocence. St. John, in 
the Revelation (ii. 7.), calls the happiness of the life to come 
the tree of life; — ‘‘ To him that overcometh will I give to eat 
of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 

‘The guilty pair “saw that they were naked ;’’ that is, they 
found themselves without excuse and without defence against 
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the chastisement which had been denounced against them. 
Thus Moses, after the worship of the golden calf, says that he 
saw the people naked, in order to express the impression made 
on him by his knowledge of the sin of the people, and his fore- 
sight of the punishment which must follow. So, too, in the 
Apocalypse, St. John says to the angel of the church of Lao- 
dicea, who thought himself rich, ‘‘ Thou art poor, blind, and 
naked ;” and advises him to buy for himself white raiment ; 
that is, to repent and live a better life. 

‘The serpent also may be understood allegorically. It re- 
presents the affections and passions by which Eve was led astray. 
Now the serpent is the figure of (is used figuratively for) 
the prince of the rebel ange Is, whom the sacred books describe 
as a seducer, and call the accuser, the old serpent, the enemy, 
the tempter. The sacred historian may have introduced the 
serpent in order to reveal, by his mouth (par ses paroles\, the 
motives which led Eve to her fall. Moses has recited this his- 
tory under the form of a trial, in which are found the seducer, 
the crime, the accused, the judge, the pleading, the sentence, 
and the punishment. 

‘The serpent was cursed; — which was not the case with 
Adam and Eve ; — and this malediction is an emblem applica- 
ble to the baseness of those seducers who do not hesitate to 
creep, that they may entice to sin. In order to understand the 
allegory of the wounding ofthe man’s heel and the bruising of the 
serpent’s head, we must recollect that the Scriptures speak of 
ignorance, error, idolatry, sin, and death, as the subjects of an 
empire, of which Satan is king, whilst truth, innocence, virtue, 
and life form another kingdom under the dominion of God. 
Jesus Christ, by his meritorious services, has destroyed that em- 
pire of darkness and restored the kingdom of the supreme God. 

‘In the interpretation.of symbols and allegories we are not 
to expect a perfect exactness of resemblance in all the minute 
particulars ; we must not press the similitude too far. In these, 
as in parables, it is the prevailing idea which decides, and the 
details are to be more or less regarded. Thus it is urged 
against our explanation, that it does not show the connexion 
between the condemnation of sin, the moral serpent, and the 
sentence which adjudges the real serpent, the animal, to creep 
on its belly. I have already said, that this is probably an im- 
age of the crooked march and the baseness of passions indulg- 
ed to excess; if the objection be urged against this, it may be 
retorted with force against every other allegorical interpretation, 
and especially against that which hides under the form of the 
serpent, the prince of evil, Satan, or the devil. In the latter 
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case there is no end to the incongrui, tiesand one looks in 
vain for any connexion between the devil and the punishment 
inflicted on the serpent. We can easily explain man’s weak- 
nesses from our knowledge of the human heart ; they flow, alas, 
too abundantly from this source to render necessary any re- 


course to the devil in order to account for our sins.’ —pp. 
308 -— 311. 


It is easy to see, that, from the brevity of this statement it 
is open to objection and cavil, and that a much more extend- 
ed exposition would be necessary to do justice to the idea. 
For ourselves, however, we confess that we have very little 
confidence in the menened of any attempt to draw acomplete 
and consistent allegory from this much vexed passage. 





Arr. VIII. — The Constitution of Man considered in rela- 
tion to External Oljects. By Greorce Compe.  Bos- 
ton. Carter & Hendee, 1829. 12mo. pp. 310. 


Tue idea that the sciences border upon and run into each 
other, which Is expressed by the popular phrase, ‘circle 
of the sciences,’ is not altogether a picture of the imagina- 
tion. Little as its true force may be suspected by the mul- 
titude, it nevertheless aptly expresses the kind of connexion 
between them, and the course which the mind must pursue 
in order to behold the whole extent and depth of the com- 
mon foundation on which they rest. But the shortness of 
life, the limited nature of our powers, and a variety of other 
causes, which impose on us the necessity of constant and un- 
wearying attention to the main object of our inquiries, if we 
would obtain any valuable results, are continually making us 
lose sight of this great truth, and imagine in the sciences an 
independence that they do not possess. We are too apt to 
forget, if we ever entertained the thought, that the domain 
of human knowledge, vast as it is, is in fact but one; that its 
thousand paths are incessantly leading into one another, and 
that its divisions are artificial, made for the convenience of 
erring and limited beings. And as if the more effectually to 
perpetuate the neglect in question, the beginner in life 
is exhorted to an exclusive devotion of his time and talents 
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to the particular object of his studies, and to reject all other 
thoughts from his mind, if he means his acquirements to be 
solid and his investigations to be profound. If he would step 
beyond the little circle thus designed to confine his excur- 
sive powers, and range occ asionally in the immense and inex- 
haustible field lying around it, he is said to be frittering him- 
self away on a ‘multiplicity of objects, with almost the cer- 
tainty of gaining nothing but superficial and useless re- 
sults. But, talk and act as we choose, still the sciences 
are closely and variously connected together r; and whether 
this connexion depend on any similarity in the objects they 
embrace, or in the general principles of research and philoso- 
phizing that they acknowledge, it will equally engage the 
attention of the inquirer who measures his attainments, not so 
much by the number of ideas he possesses, as by that of the 
relations which he discovers between them. No science 
has ever been created that has not thrown light on other 
sciences, and some have derived their principal interest 
from this relation. Our advancement, therefore, in any de- 
partment of knowledge, forbids this insulated and exclusive 
method of study, and enjoins the necessity of enlarged and 
liberal views. As we are obliged to contemplate the several 
portions of an edifice together, from turret to foundation- 
stone, and gain an idea of the general proportions and har- 
mony of the whole structure, before we can appreciate the 
fitness and beauty of its particular parts; so likewise in or- 
der to obtain the most perfect knowledge of any branch of 
science, we must, to a certain degree, become acquainted 
with the nature and objects and general principles of all the 
rest. 

No study has been pursued more in this insulated manner, 
and consequently been followed by fewer successful results, 
than that of metaphysics, or the philosophy of mind. Starting, 
as it has, from the general position, that every individual has 
within himself all the materials of this study, and that careful 
observation of the action of his own mind, without calling in 
any foreign aid whatever, is all that is necessary to gain ‘the 
object of his search, it w ould evince no extraordinary discern- 
ment to tell where and how its inquiries must end. ‘This is 
the crying sin of metaphysics, the foundation of its thousand 
systems, all equally perfect and equally false,— of its jarrings, 
its confusions, its mysticism, its eternal disputes about truth. 
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It saw, for it could not well help it, a scale of beings stretch- 
ing through all nature, touching, at one extremity, the hum- 
blest zodphy te, and reaching at the other, a place little lower 
than the angels, exhibiting faculties, though few in number, 
yet diversified to suit every modification of rank and circum- 
stance ; and, with a strange perversity, it selected one from 
the countless series, gave to him its exclusive attention, and 
shut its eyes on every other. If partial views, false reason- 
ing, wrong conclusions have been the fruitful harvest of meta- 
physical labors, we have here most abundant cause for the 
result. 

The present century has witnessed the rise and astonish- 
ing progress of a science which professes to have corrected 
the errors and supplied the deficiencies of the old metaphys- 
ics, and on this, as well as on other ground, advances claims 
to general and candid examination. Mr. Combe’s work is 
the first that has come under our observation, in which these 
claims have been substantiated to any extent, and his views, 
it may be proper to remark, are not so much a necessary part 
of Phrenology, as they are legitimate deductions from its dis- 
coveries. but before noticing them, it may be well to ex- 
pose more fully what we consider the principal sources of 
error jn metaphysics as generally studied, though we would 
not be understood to mean that its results are entirely desti- 
tute of valuable truths. We mean only that it is burdened 
with numerous and gross errors, and that these have arisen 
chiefly from the vicious manner in which it has been studied. 

In the first place, then, a mistake has been universally 
committed in regard to the proper objects of metaphysical 
inquiry. It has long been the habit of philosophers, until it 
has become a vulgar distinction, to divide man into two sepa- 
rate and almost independent portions, mind and body. ‘The 
study of the former has been exclusively assumed by the 
metaphysician and regarded in all ages as holding the high- 
est and noblest rank; while that of the latter has been con- 
signed to the anatomist, and invested in the popular view with 
an air of disgust and fearful apprehension. ‘Thus early es- 
tranged from each other, with principles and ends of appa- 
rently the most opposite character, the powerful light which 
they might otherwise have mutually afforded, can be hardly 
recognised in the few glimmering rays that at distant intervals 
they have interchanged. Positive and well-marked as this 
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division at first sight appears, it is difficult, as in all cases of 
a close connexion, to point out exactly where the province 
of the one ends, and the other begins ; but, as we are not at lib- 
erty now to insist on rigorous distinctions, it will answer our 
present purpose to fall in with the popular notions, and re- 

gard them as established by nature, and their limits easily 
defined. It is admitted, and seems in fact to be the boast of 
metaphysics, that in one respect, at least, mind and matter 
are in the same predicament, —that it is only their proper- 
ties that become cognizable to us, and are made the subject. of 
our investigation ; though occurring, as both do, in the same in- 
dividual, it is not easy to determine in every instance, which 
belong to one and which to the other; more especially, too, 

as no general rule is given us for deciding in doubtful cases. 

Strange to say, however, with the very breath in which this 
admission is made, the possession of mind is accorded to one 
species alone, and positively denied to every other in the 
whole animal kingdom. Yet since it is with certain proper- 
ties only that we are concerned, it is indifferent to us when 
and where they are manifested ; and if they unequivocally 
exist in the inferior animals, they become at once legitimate 
objects of metaphysical inquiry. That they do or do not 
exist in these beings, would seem to be as easy to establish, 

as the same fact in regard to magnetism or elasticity in a 
particular kind of matter. And yet when we say that no lit- 
tle diversity of opinion has always prevailed on this point, 

accordingly as men have been influenced by preconceived no- 
tions, or a regard to the consequences of their belief, we give 
but a faint idea how much more devotedly the idols of the 
den, as Bacon quaintly terms them, have been reverenced, 
than the sacred cause of truth. Descartes and his disciples 
denied every mental attribute to the brute creation, not sure- 
ly because, after a proper examination, they could not be 
found, but that such attributes would suppose the existence 
of mind which is necessarily immaterial and indestructible, 
and brutes be regarded as immortal and responsible beings. ‘The 
legitimate te ndency of such a belief is strikingly manifested 
in the reply that Malebranche made to Fontenelle, who re- 
proached him one day with cruelty for suddenly turning upon 
a dog that was fawning around him, and giving him a violent 
kick that sent him off howling with pain ; ‘ Dost thou not know 
that he cannot feel?’ Locke, however, who was greatly in 
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advance of his contemporaries, and in many respects of his 
successors, entertained more rational notions on this subject, 
and believed that the lower animals might sometimes reason. 
But, not to rely on great names, it is ‘sufficient to appeal to 
observation and plain common sense for a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question in hand. As the great proof of the 
existence of mind is drawn from the fact, that certain proper- 
ties exist which cannot be referred to matter, it is a perfect- 
ly logical conclusion that a single one of these properties, it 
is indifferent how simple, is evidence enough of the presence 
of what we are pleased tocall mind. Now that brutes can re- 
member events for no inconsiderable time, and from what is 
termed an association of ideas, it is presumed no one will 
wish to dispute, and as little to deny, that these powers be- 
long to mind and not matter. The distinctness and fidelity 
too, with which some facts are remembered by certain brute 
animals, strongly prove the activity and strength of this facul- 
ty, and entirely preclude the idea of its being merely the 
immediate result of impressions made upon the senses. 
Many of the acts which they perform indicative of design, 
are, undoubtedly, owing to their desire of imitation ; but, pre- 
serving the condition of the question which we have just laid 
down, this very love of imitation must be considered an in- 
tellectual property. No one, of course, would think of com- 
paring the mind of brutes in elevation and capacity with that 
of man, though there are not wanting instances where some 
of the mental operations have been conducted with singular 
accuracy end fidelity. Some have been able to remember 
the succession of the days of the week, a power, which, if 
some accounts of the savage state may be trusted, has not 
been always attained very readily by man. It cannot be 
doubted also, that they have sometimes understood language, 
not a few words, but aconnected train of discourse, and have 
consequently performed a variety of mental operations. We 
do not imagine they can make syllogisms, or establish gen- 
eral principles ; but that they have the power of reflection, is 
indicated by the facility with which they accommodate their 
actions to unexpected emergencies. Many observations in 
proof of this fact might be adduced were we writing an arti- 
ticle on natural history ; but enough has been said to warrant 
the general conclusion, that the inferior animals present us 
with numerous manifestations which must be classed with 
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what are called intellectual phenomena. Leaving all subtil- 
ty and wire-drawn distinctions, we know that brutes act ; 
that actions proceed from motiv es; that motives imply will ; 
and that, for any thing we know to the contrary, the ‘will of 
brutes is not different in its nature from man’s. 

In application to the subject before us, it follows that the 
science of the intellectual phenomena, or of the mind, as they 
are generally expressed, must necessarily be imperfect if 
confined to a single species of animals, instead of embracing 
every object in which they occur. It would seem almost to 
require an apology, to draw the inference apparently so ob- 
vious, that the conclusions arrived at by such a method of 
inquiry must be constantly liable to be impugned by new in- 
formation, and that error and truth must ever be intimately 
allied, did not all past experience teach us that it has been 
most wofully overlooked, if not positively denied. It must 
be borne in mind, that, from time immemorial, the moral and 
intellectual powers have been classed, and systems of meta- 
physics ingeniously constructed, upon the idea that one spe- 
cies of beings only are not entirely under the dominion of 
the laws of organic matter. It would not be strange, there- 
fore, if, this mode of studying the mental faculties having at- 
tained such general consent, people should consider it the 
right one, and never dream that a better could be substituted 
in its stead. This delusion seems still more wonderful when 
we recollect the fact, that, though metaphysics has been the 
subject of discussions and disputes from very early times, 
there is no art or science at the present moment so meagre 
in settled principles and practical results. All this has not 
been sufficient to excite a suspicion, that some grand and 
radical error was at the bottom of the whole matter ; but meta- 
physics has gone on broaching new theories, and heaping 
up speculations, which, with an air of ludicrous assumption, 
it has dignified with the title of philosophy. The laws of 
mind were the professed subject of their study, — of mand, not 
merely in man, but wherever it could be found; and to pre- 
tend to have ascertained them sufficiently to form them into 
asystem, would be as rational as to pretend to a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the laws of the material world from the study 
of asingle body. With as much propriety, too, might the 
anatomist arise from the dissection of a single animal, throw 
down his knife, and declare himself master of the whole sci- 
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ence of organization. This however he has not done, while 
the metaphysician has ; and herein consists the difference in 
their respective sciences. While one is remarkable for the 
certainty and precision of its results, the other is, and must 
long continue to be, wrapped in the obscurity of ill-defined 
words and speculative theories. 

Modern philosophy has rendered it a truism that general 
principles must be based upon facts ; but this same philoso- 
phy rigidly demands that the basis shall be broad and deep, 
—not the superficial structure which indolence or a warm 
imagination is contented with, but the strong and permanent 
one that is laid by painful industry and severe investigation. 
Had metaphysicians been anxious to establish their science 
on such a foundation, instead of shutting themselves up in 
their closets, they would have gone forth into the field and 
the forest, and, in the manners and habits of the inferior 
tribes, have found moral and intellectual phenomena regulated 
by the same laws as man’s, and received for similar purposes 
from the same common source of benevolence. ‘They would 
have found them, too, existing in far simpler conditions ; and 
by thus observing them unconnected with many others which 
might obscure their peculiar action and character, they would 
have obtained more definite ideas of their nature and pur- 
pose, than when studying them in man, where, existing in 
their most perfect state, they are necessarily more numerous 
and complicated. If they had doubted whether a love of 
acquisition, for instance, be natural to man, or only a forced 
result of artificial society, they might have seen the squirrel 
and beaver hoarding up nourishment for a distant period, and 
learned thereby, that a regard for the future in those who are 
to abide by its events without the power of foreseeing them, 
is equally necessary in one being as another. Had meta- 
physics thus sought the aid of zodlogy and considered it a 
portion of itself, or at least as an important collateral science, 
its condition would now have been very different from what 
it actually is. Of the precise extent of this difference, we 
of course are incapable of judging; but we venture to say 
that many of those problems in mental science which have 
tasked in vain the subtilest ingenuity of metaphysical acute- 
ness, would have been placed beyond the reach of dispute, 
and that the whole aspect and spirit of the science would 
have been different from what we now see. If less subtile in 
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its reasonings, less 1 imposing in its appearance, and less trans- 
cendental in its pretensions, it certainly would have been 
more permanent, and its results have admitted a wider range 
of practical application. Had metaphysicians resorted to the 
pages of natural history instead of the musty volumes of 
scholastic warfare, they might have caught some of the spir- 
it that pervades this science, their researches would have 
been characterized by a more inductive philosophy, and mod- 
est doubts and patient investigation have taken the place of 
dogmatism and speculation. Some of the splendid success 
with which the natural sciences have been pursued in conse- 
quence of following in the path marked out by Bacon, might 
reasonably have been anticipated for metaphysics, had it been 
studied in a similar manner. 

Another radical error in the study of metaphysics consists 
in the almost entire neglect of the connexion between mind 
and body. ‘The fact of such a connexion has undoubtedly 
been long known and acknowledged ; but the little attention 
given to it shows very plainly, that the importance of thor- 
oughly studying it has never been properly appreciated. It 
seems never to have been imagined that inquiries should be 
directed to its history and conditions, and that the mutual in- 
fluence exerted between mind and body was worthy of par- 
ticular and faithful examination. ‘The mere fact recognized, 
metaphysicians have considered their duty ended. And we 
hesitate not to declare, that to this neglect is to be attributed, 
in a great degree, the present imperfection of metaphysical sci- 
ence ; and as little to assert, that if ever its condition be im- 
proved, it must be by studying man as a whole, —as a being 
whose moral and physical natures are not to be torn asunder 
and held up as objects of independent study, but regarded as 
elements of his general constitution intimately combined and 
acting together. ‘I‘hat the mind depends on the body for its 
manifestations, is a fact too obvious for even a child to over- 
look ; and the cases in which the action of each is modified 
by some peculiar condition of the other, would seem to have 
been always too numerous and striking to permit men 
to lose sight of this truth in their inquiries into the men- 
tal phenomena. Certainly no one could help seeing how the 
action of each is affected by their condition relative to health 
or disease, —that a little inflammation of the membranes of 
the brain, or of the stomach, gives rise to the most wild and 
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furious delirium, amid the mad ravings of which, we look in 
vain for the traces of ‘ the divinity that stirs within us ;’— that 
the shedding of a little blood in ‘apoplexy, or the pressure of 
a splinter of bone, annihilates in a moment all the manifesta- 
tions of our nobler nature ;—that a change in the structure 
of the brain so slight as to be almost imperceptible to the 
closest observation, is sufficient to lay this magnificent fabric 
of the mind in ruins. While superstition forbade the prac- 
tice of dissection, it was not to be expected that metapbysi- 
cians would look to anatomy for assistance in their research- 
es. But in modern times, when more enlightened notions 
prevail, and philosophers pretend to have discarded all sense- 
less jargon, and profess to be guided solely by the light of 
observation, we may well be surprised that metaphysics has 
derived so little aid from the results of anatomy. This aid 
has not merely been slighted, but viewed with suspicion and 
distrust, and every attempt to press it into the service of in- 
tellectual philosophy has been defeated by the stupid charge 
of materialism and false tendency. If here and there a soli- 
tary inquirer has resorted to the table of the anatomist and 
professed to have derived a lesson from his instructions, he 
is ridiculed for attempting to unravel, amid the blood and 
filth of the dissecting-room, the great mysteries of mind which 
are more properly subjects of the lofty contemplations of the 
closet. It seems, in truth, as if the mere connexion of mind 
with something so different as matter would have been con- 
sidered as one of its most remarkable features, and no farther 
inducement have been necessary to lead to an untiring investi- 
gation of all its conditions. But, on the contrary, the mind 
has been studied as if there was no such thing as matter ; 
its laws have been prescribed and its faculties have been 
pompously marshalled forth, as if neither were affected by 
the connexion and influence of its material neighbour. 

We have thus far spoken as if the mind and body, though 
in some manner connected, were still distinct, and their limits 
marked out with rigorous exactness ; but in fact, this distinc- 
tion, though undoubtedly existing , has never been satisfacto- 
rily expounded, and after all we are constantly meeting with 
phenomena which we are doubtful whether to refer to the 
mental or the corporeal part of our nature. ‘To say merely that 
this is a property of mind and that of matter, is to assume 
what it is our business first to prove, and to give a child’s 
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reason in the place of philosophical evidence. When the 
moral and physical are so blended together as they are in 
the nature of man, we hold it to be no small matter to sepa- 
rate them accurately, and tell just what belongs to the one and 
what to the other. Who has yet ascertained the part they 
respectively take in the manifestation of the passions and 
what are called the moral affections? To regard them as 
qualities of mind solely is as little in accordance with facts, 
as to refer them exclusively to the action of the viscera. 

To show more strongly the force of our remarks, we shall 
dwell a moment longer on this pot. The literal meaning 
of the word passion conducts us readily to an understanding 
of itstrue nature. Itisa suffering or feeling, and the sensa- 
tions which it embraces result in part from moral and in part 
from physical causes. ‘The instance cannot be found in all the 
history of the passions, where some one or more of the corpo- 
real organs have not been necessarily affected in proportion to 
the intensity and duration of the passion. If it be true that the 
first links in the chain of sensation may sometimes be perceived 
in the mind, it is also true, that as frequently, considered in eve- 
ry point of view, the viscera are primarily affected. Cheerful- 
ness arises from the consciousness of duties well-performed 
and happiness conferred; but it requires, and often seems 
to be produced solely by, a vigorous and well-balanced ac- 
tion of all our moral and bodily faculties. The anxious 
fears and gloomy forebodings comprehended in the general 
term melancholy, are not oftener occasioned by blighted pros- 
pects and ruined hopes, than by a torpid condition of the liv- 
er and bowels. ‘The keenest insult never excited more furi- 
ous paroxysms of anger, than an inflammation of the stomach 
sometimes does. And, in fact, wherever the train of sensa- 
tions which constitute a passion once begins, if sufficiently 
intense and long-continued, they follow the course of the 
same circle of organs. We would not be thought to imply, 
that the passions and moral affections are qualities of matter ex- 
clusively ; but that the several sensations into which each may 
be analyzed, partly arise in the mind and partly in the body, 
and that, however this may be accounted for, the fact is no 
less worthy of being noticed and studied. It does not solve 
the difficulty to say, that the passion is inthe mind, though 
excited by certain affections of the viscera, or when produc- 
ed by other causes, itself excites these affections. The sen- 
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sations experienced in the viscera are component and essen- 
tial parts of the passion, and are associated in the mind with 
all our ideas concerning it. If any one imagines, that in the 
above-mentioned instances the parts respectively borne by 
the body and mind may be accurately enough distinguished, 

we would refer him to that well-known condition called 
ennut, and ask him to do the same respecting that. It has 
been defined a deficiency of mental excitement; but this 
can never produce ennui without painfully affecting the ner- 
vous system, or placing the viscera in an excited condition ; 
for every body knows that this deficiency is not invariably 
accompanied by ennui. It is perfectly immaterial whether 
the remote cause of ennui act on the mind or body; the ef- 
fect is the same; and hence, whether it be a stupid discourse, 
a dull companion, or dull weather ; an insipid book or an in- 
sipid dinner; disappointment of a desired object, or a satiety 
of enjoyment ; a misfortune, or a headache,— the same painful 
sensation in the region of the stomach is equally perceptible ; 
the same yawning, and gaping, and stretching ; the same rest- 
lessness and constant change of position; the same dissatis- 
faction with every thing around us ; and the same gloom over 
the mind. Diverse as are its causes, the agents that remove 
it are no less so. Agreeable news, a pleasing book, or a 
lively companion, are remedies of long-tried efficacy in the 
removal of ennui, undoubtedly, and so are any other physical 
stimult that will change the condition of the viscera. Who, 
then, will analyse these various phenomena, and tell us precisely 
what share is taken by the mind and what by the body in their 
production, — what is the effect and what the cause? In re- 
gard to some of our appetites and passions, it is a fact univer- 
sally recognised, that the external impressions by which they 
are sometimes excited, require a certain condition of the ma- 
terial organs in order that the requisite sensations may be 
produced. The sight of a table loaded with delicacies is 
loathsome to one person and delightful to another; for the 
former is already full to satiety, while the other has been lon 

abstinent. ‘The one too is inclined to be peevish, irascible 
and sulky, while after his meal he becomes, like the other, 
cheerful, good-natured, and sociable. In such cases as these, 

the influence of the physical organs is so plainly observed, 
that the appetites and passions in which it is concerned have 
generally received the name of physical or animal in oppo- 
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sition, it would seem, to our moral and intellectual desires. 
The term is undoubtedly proper, if it mean merely that 
the physical organs are chiefly diectnd and gratified ; but far 
from it, if the idea be convey ed, that these passions are 
wholly at exclusively properties of our material organs. It 

cannot be admitted that they are physical in any sense that 
mand exclude a single other passion in our nature ; for in all 
are the physical organs concerned in a greater or less degree. 
Every impression conveyed to the mind by the senses, is 
transmitted, 1 in some way or other, by means of the nerves, 
to all the viscera, and the manner in which these are affected 
depends on their condition at the time. From them an im- 
pression is reflected to the mind, the will is called into action, 
and the passion, appetite, or desire is manifested. 

lt thus appears that there is a correspondence between 
our moral and mental conditions, and those of the viscera, 
and every day’s experience teaches us how frequently 
changes in the one are associated with changes in the oth- 
er, ‘Talk to the hypochondriac of glory” and renown, 
and present to his imagination the most flattering schemes 
of worldly ambition, and he will reply to you only in 
the language of despondency and doubt, and thus will 
continue to answer, till by proper remedial measures you 
have changed the state of his digestive organs. The exer- 
cise of compassion is so associated in the popular mind with 
a peculiar condition of the digestive organs as to have given 
rise to a phraseology which plainly and definitely recognises 
the fact. We might go on in this way showing the part 
which is borne by the viscera in the manifestation of the 
passions and feelings; but as we have wished merely to im- 
press on the mind the importance of studying soul and body 
together, in order to obtain a proper knowledge of either, 
our purpose seems to be sufficiently answered. 

There is one part of this subject, however, which, from 
many late discoveries, is worthy of particular and careful in- 
vestigation ; we mean the agency of the nervous system in 
the various moral and mental manifestations. The state of 
our knowledge on this subject warrants us in declaring, that 
the metaphysician who neglects the study of this part of our 
bodily frame in every point of its history, has but an imper- 
fect notion of the true object of his science. His business is 
the investigation of mind in all its relations; not merely the 
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laws of thought, but their connexion with the material instru- 
ment by which they are manifested ; for it is mind not in the 
abstract that he is to study, but in “conjunction with matter. 
If the physiologist has discovered many remarkable facts in 
regard to the nervous system which throw new light on the 
modus operandi of the moral and intellectual faculties, they 
ought surely to be no more interesting to him than to the 
metaphysician ; and every treatise on mental science should 
be considered deficient, in which these facts are not taken in- 
to consideration. If, for instance, it be well established that 
certain portions of the brain are necessarily connected with 
the exercise and developement of certain faculties of the mind, 
we confidently ask if a new epoch has not arisen in the history 
of mental philosophy. Whether the conclusion alluded to 
be established beyond a doubt or not, it is no less important 
that the facts on which it is founded should be candidly 
and thoroughly examined. Other considerations aside, it 
would seem as if the smallest attempt at experimental inqui- 
ry and inductive research would be cheerfully hailed and 
impartially considered, for the special reason that meta- 
physical science has hitherto been signally deficient in this 
kind of investigation. When Baron Larrey tells us, that a 
wound in a certain part of the brain was followed by a loss 
of the memory of words, though in other respects the mind 
was unimpaired, is the fact to be set aside as merely a curi- 
ous anomaly, inexplicable by any known principles, and 
therefore unworthy of remembrance ? With some reason it 
might be, were it a solitary case without parallel or prece- 
dent; but the same distinguished observer has met with sev- 
eral instances of the same kind, and pathologists have wit- 
nessed the same effect from causes which must have acted in 
the same way. If then innumerable cases of this connexion 
of particular portions of the brain with particular faculties of 
the mind, have been observed, where accident was out of the 
question, it is time for metaphysicians to deviate from their 
beaten track and look at the results which the progress of 
knowledge has been accumulating around their path. The 
day has gone by, irrevocably gone, when facts well observed 
and well authenticated might be quashed by devotion to favor- 
ite theories, or partiality for popular and time-honored opin- 
ions. 

After all, however, the principal cause of the present imper- 
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fection of metaphysical science is, that, in all its inquiries, the 
means seem to have been continually mistaken for the end. 
The operations of the mind have been faithfully, but exclusive- 
ly studied, while the great purposes and ends of our moral and 
intellectual powers have been singularly overlooked. How- 
ever interesting and profitable it may be to understand the 
history and laws of the mental operations, yet the real worth 
and dignity of the science must consist in the information it 
gives us as to the share which the mind contributes in put- 
ting the being which possesses it in relation with all other 
beings, and thus making up that harmony and correspondence 
of purpose which the Author of creation has instituted in all 
his works. Mind, therefore, must always be considered in 
reference to the sphere and destinies of the particular be- 
ing in which it occurs; and every being is to be regarded as 
holding a definite place in the general scheme of existence, 
which, various and complicated as it is, is nevertheless regu- 
lated by immutable laws. ‘The entire universe is a single and 
complete whole, made up of those innumerable parts which 
constitute the objects of human inquiry ; and every faculty 
and power in nature, whether of matter or of mind, possesses 
direct and permanent relations with the entire system. Con- 
sidered in this light, the universe is the only individual, and 
what we are accustomed to call such, are merely its constituent 
and essential portions. Not a single energy in existence can 
be removed, without disturbing the operations of the general 
system, any more than a wheel or lever can be abstracted 
from a delicate machine, without stopping, or materially im- 
peding its action. It is one thing to know that mind exists 
and how it exists, but another and a far greater, to know 
why and wherefore. ‘To accomplish any thing, therefore, on 
this point, it must be borne steadily in view, that mind is to 
be studied not in and for itself alone, but as an element in a 
great and determinate result. It is undoubtedly to this habit 
of confining the attention altogether to the human mind, that 
we are to attribute the partial and vicious manner in which 
metaphysical science has been pursued, and the very unwor- 
thy notions that have always prevailed regarding its nature 
and purposes. If some apology may be found for the an- 
cients in their imperfect acquaintance with the collateral sci- 
ences, some other ground of excuse must be sought out for 
the moderns, whose stores of knowledge are ample, and who 
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have witnessed the torch of inductive philosophy shining 
brighter and brighter, with every fresh discovery, over the 
whole pathway of science. Comparative anatomy has pur- 
sued the history of organization through the whole scale of 
animal existence, and by examining and comparing structure 
after structure, it has unfolded a crowd of curious and mag- 
nificent relations, and opened to the inquirer a nearer and a 
clearer view into the very inner temple of nature. It has 
done for the bodily, w hat metaphysics must do for the moral 
portions of organized beings. It has shown by illustrations 
as beautiful as ‘they are convincing, that in the animal econo- 
my every organ or system of organs is connected by definite 
and necessary relations with all the rest; that ‘they are 
adapted to and strictly correspond with one another; that 
they are mutually dependent in the kind and quantity of 
their action ; and that a modification in one requires a modi- 
fication in all the rest. ‘They are thus shown to be parts, on 
the concurrent and harmonious action of which depends the 
existence of the whole machine. ‘The respiratory, the cir- 
culating, the nervous, the locomotive, the digestive systems 
in every animal, are all constituted in reference to this g general 
law of organization, their joint and mutual action producing 
a result which itself has relations with a variety of other cir- 
cumstances. If the structure of the digestive organs indicates 
an animal diet, comparative anatomy shows us the existence 
of acute senses to discern the prey at a distance, the requi- 
site courage to attack, and locomotive organs sufficiently ac- 
tive and vigorous to pursue and overtake it, strong and sharp 
claws for seizing and holding it, powerful jaws and cutting 
teeth for tearing it in pieces. A single indication, however 
slight, which points out one of these conditions, conducts us 
surely and steadily to all the rest; insomuch that the most 
distinguished naturalist of this or perhaps of any age, has 
boasted that from the examination of a single bone he could 
obtain an idea of the formation of the whole animal to which 
it belonged, though an extinct species, and describe with 
considerable accuracy, its manners and habits. But who has 
ever dreamed, much less boasted, of ascertaining the moral 
and intellectual faculties of an animal from a knowledge of 
one or two? And yet, that such faculties do exist, to a great- 
er or less extent, in a multitude of species, that they have 
definite relations with one another and with the powers of 
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the body, all must acknowledge, who do not consider them 
destitute of sensation, or merely automatic machines set in 
motion from the beginning by the hand of their Creator, and 
ever acting in obedience to a blind, unconscious impulse. 
The corporeal frame must be animated and directed by an 
inward principle, and as the one varies, so must the other ; 
unless we would abandon every idea of correspondence and 
harmony in the animal structure. If the bodily organs are 
fitted for building a cabin to protect the being from the weath- 
er or its enemies, shall we not recognise a more curious, but 
not less certain because less obvious power, that gives the 
disposition and impulse to build; which teaches it how to 
cut and lay the stake, to plaster the wall, and place the en- 
trance under the water? It is hardly necessary to ask, of 
what avail would the admirable members, the erect position, 
and the gift of speech be to man, without a regulating mind 
with capacities of corresponding perfection. But are we to 
shut our eyes upon similar relations between the moral and 
physical powers of the lower animals, and proclaim man to 
be exempted from the dominion of the general law to which 
every other being is subjected? If high happiness and an 
immortal existence are allotted to one being, and nature has 
bestowed on him the means of perceiving, appreciating, and 
preparing for his noble destinies, she has with the same un- 
erring wisdom, surrounded every other being by external cir- 
cumstances to which its whole constitution is accommodated 
in such a manner, as to produce the greatest possible amount 
of enjoyment of which it is capable. It will be only when 
mind is studied in relation with matter, and both in reference 
to the general laws of the universe, that we shall be no long- 
er vexed with that vague term instinct, which ignorance and 
indolence have substituted for a rational exposition of the 
moral powers of the inferior animals. 

Gall and Spurzheim are the first inquirers who seem to 
have looked at mental philosophy in this light, and to have 
developed the above views to any extent. To this they 
were fairly led by the deductions of that science by which 
they are popularly known ; and though these views may have 
been established independently of phrenology, yet they are 
in exact accordance with its results, and impart to them 
additional force and beauty. It is immaterial no doubt to the 
strength of our convictions, by what process of investigation 
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a truth is arrived at ; yet it cannot be denied, that the data 
from which it is deduced, gather importance and interest 
from this circumstance alone, and lead us to pass an impartial, 

if not a favorable judgment, upon any other conclusions to 
which they may conduct us. We are far from offering this 
as a proof, or even as an argument, in favor of phrenology, but 
would merely put it to every reasonable mind, whether it be 
probable that a tree which bears such good fruit, is not 
sound and vigorous at the root. It should be remembered 
too, that the metaphysical inquiries of these distinguished 
observers were not of their own seeking, or necessarily 
connected with their peculiar doctrines, but that they were 
irresistibly driven to them by the conduct of their opponents 
who undertook to weigh the new science in the scales of an 
old philosophy. They probably would have contented 
themselves with examining heads, and preparing models, 
and establishing the single “proposition that certain faculties 
of mind are connected “with certain portions of the brain ; 
but they were obliged to go farther and prove that the facul- 
ty was necessary, and show the exact purposes for which it 
was given. As they proceeded in their investigation, their 
views naturally became more enlarged and definite, till 
finally the precise end and place of every faculty was fixed 
with wonderful distinctness, and the foundation was laid of 
a mental philosophy, destined, in the estimation of its friends 
at least, ere long to overshadow every other in existence. 

But w hatever judgment posterity shall ultimately pass upon 
their doctrines, it most assuredly will never cease to pay 
the willing homage of admiration and gratitude to those 
intrepid inquirers, who traversed continents to pursue their 
researches in the wretched receptacles of poverty and crime ; 
who endured for‘years the toils of the dissecting-room, the 
wear and tear of which, to body and mind, none but a practi- 
cal anatomist can adequately conceive of ; and, most of all, 
who successfully encountered the calumny and ridicule 
poured upon them without measure, and all this, too, with 
no other motive that we can assign, than an unfaltering 
love of truth. 

Their notions on the constitution and condition of man 
are mostly scattered through their larger works and unpub- 
lished manuscripts, and are here collected and reduced to a 
system, for the first time, by Mr. Combe, who, though he 
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claims nothing on the score of originality, is worthy of all 
commendation for the ease and simplicity of his style, and 
especially for the pure and elevated spirit which character- 
izes his moral reflections. In truth, few of the ideas indi- 
vidually considered, are original with him or Gall and 
Spurzheim ; but we believe they never before have been 
sy stematically arranged and formed into a body of doctrine, 
in which the relations between the laws and powers of the 
human economy and those of the material universe are 
clearly .and strongly set forth. As the book is extensively 
circulated, it would be hardly worth our while to furnish an 
analysis of its contents; and we shall confine ourselves to a 
short account of the plan and general principles of the au- 
thor. 

After speaking of the general laws of nature, and showing 
how those of man, considered as a physical and organized 
being, are in harmony with the former, he enters upon the 
most important part of the subject, that in which he treats 
of man as a moral and intellectual being, exposes clearly 
his various powers, and shows that they are in perfect adap- 
tation to his external circumstances. Physiologists have 
already expounded the organic laws, and phrenology, re- 
garding the labors of metaphysicians as nothing worth in 
the present investigation, has set before itself the greater 
task of unfolding the laws and powers of man’s higher and 
nobler nature. 

The first point to be settled now is, that the moral and 
intellectual have the supremacy over the animal faculties ; 
and this is done by showing that in external nature there is 
a direct reference in all its arrangements to this supremacy. 
The following paragraph will convey a better idea of the 
meaning of this principle. 

‘Every faculty is good in itself, but all are liable to abuse. 
Their manifestations are right only when directed by enlight- 
ened intellect and moral sentiment. In maintaining the sw- 
premacy of the moral sentiments and intellect, I do not con- 
sider them sufficient to direct conduct by their mere instinctive 
suggestions. ‘To fit them for discharging this important duty, 
they must be illuminated by knowledge of science, and of 
moral and religious duty; but whenever their dictates, thus 
enlightened, oppose the solicitations of the propensities, the 
latter must yield, otherwise, by the constitution of external na- 
ture, evil will inevitably ensue.’ p. 49. 
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From this we infer, that, though all the powers of any 
being are designed for the general end of accomplishing its 
own happiness, and the brutes obtain this end by yielding 
to the ‘instinctive suggestions’ of each faculty individually 
considered, yet in man these suggestions must be under the 
control and “guidance of the moral sentiment and intellect, 
before the noblest purposes of his destiny can be fulfilled. 
It is an admirable corollary of this law, that, just in pro- 
portion as the intellect is enlarged and the sentiments elevat- 
ed, will their control be productive of happiness. 

The next inquiry upon which our author enters, is into 
the sources of happiness and the conditions necessary for 
maintaining it; and he lays down the fundamenial principle, 
that all enjoyment is essentially derived from the activity 
of the various powers with which man is endowed. ‘This 
being admitted, he very justly adds, that ‘if Wisdom and 
Benevolence have been employed in constituting Man, we 
may expect the arrangements of creation, in reg gard to him, 
to be calculated as a leading olject to excite “his various 
powers, corporeal and mental, to activity.’ It is however an 
essential condition, that the faculties act harmoniously, no 
one having an undue or engrossing share of exercise, for the 
greatest amount of happiness is produced not by the grati- 
fication of any particular faculties, however good in them- 
selves, but by the regular and harmonious : activity of them 
all. Endowed too as man is with capacities of knowing, 
and the various phenomena of nature being spread out be- 
fore him full of the wonderful and new, he is plainly invited 
to the attainment of knowledge as an inexhaustible source 
of the purest happiness. 

The relation of the human faculties to external circum- 
stances having thus been pointed out, Mr. Combe then 
examines into the sources of human misery, and arrives at 
the conclusion, that it is chiefly referable to infringement of 
the natural laws. ‘The physical laws being generally un- 
derstood, calamities arising from their infringement are com- 
paratively few, and their true cause is seldom mistaken. 
But the organic laws are violated every day, almost without 
a consciousness of their existence ; and though the calamities 
which follow are among the most abundant and dreadful 
that can befall the race, we are acustomed to satisfy the 
curiosity that asks for a reason, with such unmeaning terms 
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as accident, misfortune, or an inscrutable Providence. Men 
must learn, before they can be happy, that in the least 
event as well as in the greatest, the universe is regulat- 
ed by invariable laws, obedience to which is followed by 
happiness, and disobedience by misery ; and that whether 
they respect the authority of these laws or not, these condi- 
tions are immutably fixed. 

The calamities which arise from infringement of the moral 
law next come under consideration, the following proposition 
being made the basis of all the subsequent reasoning. 

‘The whole scheme of external creation is arranged in 
harmony with certain principles, in preference to others, so 
that enjoyment flows upon the individual from without, when 
his conduct is in conformity with them, and that evil overtakes 
him when he departs from them.’ 


The supremacy of the intellect and moral sentiments over 
the animal passions, is necessary to the existence of any 
thing like morality ; and the purity and perfection of a _per- 
son’s morality will be determined by the degree of eleva- 
tion and enlargement to which his higher faculties have 
attained. When the lower propensities ‘alone are cultivated 
and ministered to, and the higher faculties are suffered to re- 
main inactive, a great moral law is violated, and the calami- 
ties that follow, no man can number. Hence, what com- 
mercial people call ‘ times of prosperity,’ our author regards 
as seasons of the greatest violation of the moral law, or pre- 
cursors of extensive calamities. In such times, the whole 
population is overworked; the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the operative devote the whole day to the production of 
wealth, or in the service of the propensities, while the moral 
and intellectual powers, which are naturally supreme, are 
totally uncultivated. ‘The man who foregoes the ordina- 
ry pleasures of life, and toils from morning till night in the 
accumulation of wealth, may hear the praise of his industry 
and enterprise echoed on every side of him; but, as sure as 
there is a Creator, he is violating one of his most general and 
fundamental laws, —that which requires the cultivation of 
his intellectual faculties. 
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troversy, origin of the, 304 —suc- 
cess and decline of Arianism, 323 
et seq. 

Arius, incidents of his life, 304 — 
popularity of, 305 —his expulsion 
trom Alexandria, 307 — his contro- 
versy, 307 et seq. —his opinions, 
312 — at the Council of Nice, 312 
— his condemnation and exile, 318 
— his cause espoused by the empe- 
ror Constantine, 320 —returns to 
Alexandria, 321 — restored to com- 
munion by the Council of Jerusa- 
lem, 322 — his last days and death, 
324, 325—his character and wri- 
tings, 326. 

Aristotle, his use of the word Ajay, 97. 

Arnobius, 302. 

Athanasius, made bishop of Alexan- 
dria, 319 — charges against him, 321 
— condemned and deposed by the 
Council of Tyre, 322— exiled to 
Treves, 323— returns to Alexan- 
dria, and again flies, 334 — reeéstab- 
lished in his see, and again obliged 
to fly, 335 — his death, writings, 
and character, 336, 337. 


of 


B. 
Baptism, original mode of, and infant, 
74 — of heretics, 76. 
Barnes, Rev. Dr., of Scituate, anec- 
dote of him related in Deane’s His- 
tory of Scituate, 166. 


VOL. XII. —N. S. VOL. VII. 


NO. 


Beard, Rev. J. R., Volume Second of 
his Family Sermons and Prayers, 
noticed, 223 — extract from his Ser- 
mon addressed to the Middle Aged, 
228. 

Blackstone, his opinion of the penal 
laws of England, 2. 

Brewster, Dr. David, his Life of Sir 
Isaac Newton reviewed, 277. 

Bryant, his ‘ Death of the Flowers,’ 
95. 

Bulfinch, S. Greenleaf, his Contem- 
plations of the Saviour noticed, 375. 


C. 

Capital punishments in Massachu- 
setts, 31. 

Cellerier, Rev. M., extract from one 
of his Sermons, 224. 

Character, the practical, intellectual, 
and moral or religious, considered, 
277 et seq. 

Cheever, George B., his American 
Common-Place Book of Poetry, no- 
ticed, 91—his Select Works of 
Archbishop Leighton, reviewed, 
230— extracts from his Preface, 
233. 

Cheneviére, his Essay on the Trinity 
noticed, 39 — his Essay on Original 
Sin and Hereditary Depravity, no- 
ticed, 380. 

Christ, preéxistence of, M. Chene- 
viere on the, 44— Mr. Tagart’s 
Sermon on the Parables of, 227 — 
views of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
concerning, 299 — opinions of Arius 
concerning, 312. 

Church, Christian, Neander’s History 
of the, 65 — Article on the Nature 
and Powers of the, 125 — misap- 
prehensions concerning them, 126 
—what is the Christian Church ? 
— 130— principles of admission to 
the, 132 — dismission from the, 134 
— excommunication from the, 137 
—unfortunate results of ecclesias- 
tical usurpations, 138 — History of 
the, in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, 298. 

Clarke, Dr. Samuel, anecdote of, by 
Whiston, 200. 

Clergy, the, dignity of their office, 
349 et seq. — their political rights, 

111. 52 
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357 — their compensation, 360 — 
permanency of their pastoral rela- 
tion, 361 -— injustice respecting, 
364 — suggestions to young men 
who are deliberating on their profes- 
sion, 365 — their opportunities and 
utility, 367, 368 — their chief duty, 
372 —the variety, freshness, and 
permanence of their employments, 
374. 

Clerical Office, dignity of the, 349 et 
seq. — suggestions to those who are 
deliberating on the choice of it, 365 
et seq. 

Combe, George, his work on the Con- 
stitution of Man, reviewed, 401. 
Constantia, sister of Constantine, be- 

friends Arius, 320. 

Constantine, the Emperor, his letter 
to Alexander and Arius, 304 — in- 
terferes in the Arian Controversy, 
310 —at the Council of Nice, 314 
—confirms the sentence of the 
Council against the Arians, 318 — 
is softened towards them, and re- 
ceives Arius, 320, 321 -— directs 
Alexander to receive Arius to com- 
munion, 325 — his death, 328, 334. 

Constantius, the emperor, an Arian, 
328. 

Constitution of man, thoughts on the, 
385. 

Consubstantial, the term, introduced 
into the Nicene Creed, 316 — ex- 
plained, 338. 

Contemplations the Saviour, by 8S. G, 
Bulfinch, noticed, 375. 

Cooper's Novels, a few remarks on, 
73. 

Council of Bithynia, 308 — of Nice, 
311—of Tyre, 321 — of Sardica, 
330. 

Creeds, the Apostles’, Nicene, and 
Athanasian, M. Cheneviéie’s  re- 
marks on, 41. 

Crombie, Rev. Alexander, his work 
on Natural Theology reviewed, 193 
— examined, 212— extracts from, 
215 et seq. 

Cyprian of Carthage, 301. 


Deane, Rev. Samuel, his History of 
Scituate, noticed, 163. 

Depravity, Hereditary, Cheneviére’s 
Essay on, 380. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 300. 

Dreams, remarks on, 113, nete. 





Index. 


E. 

Eells, Rev. Mr., of Scituate, charac- 
ter of, by Mr. Deane, 115. 

Empedocles, his use of the 


93. 


word 
Aiay, 

Eusebius, of Caesarea, subscribes the 
Nicene Creed, 317 — his life, char- 
acter, opinions, and death, 331, 332. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, the friend of 
Arius, 308 — his conduct respecting 
the Nicene Creed, 318 — further 
history and death of, 330. 

Executions, religious services at, com- 
mented on, 25 ef seq. 


F. 

Fall of man, allegorical, explanation 
of the, by Cheneviére, 383. 

Farr, Rev. Jonathan, his Plain Let- 
ters on Important Subjects, noticed, 
32 — his ‘ Letter to Dr. Watts,’ 36. 

Fathers, Unitarianism of the,300 et seq. 

Forgery, facts relating to this crime 
and its punishment in England, 7 
él seq. 

Franklin, Dr., his views of Christian- 
ity in a letter to President Stiles, 
273, 

Frost, John, school books by, noticed, 
377 

Future state, Dr. Crombie on the, 216. 


G. 

Gall and Spurzheim, their system con- 
sidered, 400. 

Gallaudet, T. H., his Child’s Book of 
the Soul, noticed, 140. 

Genevan Sermons, in volume second 
of Beard’s Family Sermons, char- 
acter oi, 224. 

God, arguments for his existence and 
attributes, 199 ef s ij. 

Goodwin, ev. Ezra 8., his Second 
Letter on the Meanings of the word 
Aiay in Ancient Greek, 97 — con- 
cluded, 169. 

Greece, History of Ancient and Mod- 
ern, edited by John Frost, 379. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 300, 


Hi. 
Harmer, James, evidence concerning 
forgery in England, 8, 9. 
Home, Henry. See Kames. 


l. 
Immortality of the Soul, Dr. Crombie 
on the, 215. 











Index. 


Intemperance. See Temperance. 

J. 

Jerment, Rev. G., his edition of the 
complete works of Archbishop 
Leighton, 230. 


K. 

Kames, Lord, his Elements of Criti- 
cism abridged by Mr. Frost, 373. 
Kirkland, Dr. John Thornton, the 
manner of his valedictory addresses 
to the students of Harvard Univer- 

sity, 239. 


L. 

Lactantius, 302. 

Lafayette, the Story of the Life of, 
noticed, 221. 

Lardner, Dr., his Outlines of History, 
edited by J. Frost, 379. 

Ledlie, Rev. Dr., extract from one of 
his sermons, 226. 

Leighton, Archbishop, his Select 
Works by Mr. Cheever, reviewed, 
230. 

Library of Useful Knowledge, History 
of the Church, noticed, 298. 

Lord’s Supper, institution and early 
history of, 77. 


M. 

Man, fall of, allegorical explanation 
of the, 383 — constitution of, in re- 
lation to external objects, article on 
the, 385. 


Metaphysics, defects in the methods of 


pursuing the science ot, 386 ef seq. 

Methodius of Tyre, 302. 

Miraculous powers and exorcisms in 
the first three centuries, 67. 

Montagu, Basil, Esq., his Thoughts 
on the Punishment of Death for 
Forgery, and his selected Opinions 
of different Authors upon the Pun- 
ishment of Death, noticed, 4 et seq. 


N. 
Natural Theology, Dr. Crombie’s 
work on, reviewed, 193. Errone- 


ous views of the subject of, 195 — 
the two general classes of argu- 
ments for the existence and attri- 
butes of God, 199 —the atheist an- 
swered, 207 — notions of Kant and 
Basedow, 208 — sound state of the 
affections necessary to the percep- 
tion of truth, 211. 
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Neander, Dr. Augustus, his History 


of the Christian Religion and 
Church during the Three First 


Centuries, reviewed, 65. 

Newgate, prison in London, facts 
concerning its administration and 
inmates, lo et seq. —religious ser- 
vices In, 20, 22, et seq. — the * con- 
demned service’ described, 25 et 
se - 

Newton, Sir Isaac, Brewster’s Life of, 
reviewed, 277— example of his 
character, 283 — early life and stud- 
ies, 286 —his views of Christianity, 
288 —his Unitarian opinions, 289 — 
explanation of his supposed insani- 
ty, 202 — his scientific controver- 
sies, 206—some incidents of his 
life, 297 — his death, 298. 

Nice, council of, 311. 

Nicene Creed, history of the, 316 — 
character of the, 343, note — Nicene 
faith explained, 332. 


QO. 

Oaths, Judicial and Extra-Judicial, 
article on, 48 — obligation of, 49 — 
perjury defined, 51— law concern- 
ing, 52— occasions of administer- 
ing oaths should be diminished, 56 
—manner of administering them, 
59 —a drunkard no fit subject for 
an oath, 63, 

Outlines of History, Lardner’s, by 
Frost, 379. 


r. 

Pauperism and Crime, article on, 116, 

Pierius of Alexandria, 302. 

Plain Letters, Rey. Mr. Farr’s, no- 
ticed, 32 

Plato, his use of the word Ajay. as 
shown in all the passages in which 
that word occurs in his works. 99 
et seq. and 169 et seq. 

Priesthood, Neander’s opinion of the 
Christian, 69. 

Priestley, Dr. Joseph, Volume First of 
Rutt’s Life and Correspondence of, 
reviewed, 257 — defence of his 
character and piety, 258 — Memoirs 
of himself, 359 — early life, 2690 — 
enters Dr. Doddridge’s academy, 
261 — his great seriousness, 262 — 
change in his opinions, 263 — his 
methodical habits of study, 263 — 
— takes charge of a congregation 


at Needham Market, 265 — his 
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views of the atonement, 266—re- 
moval to Nantwich, and afterwards 
to Warrington, 266 — publications 
on Oratory, 266 — visit to Lon- 
don, acquaintance with Price and 
Franklin, and ordination at War- 
rington, 267—removal to Leeds, 
further change of opinions, -and 
publications there, 263 — removal 
to Lord Shelburne’s, and more pub- 
lications, 269 — tour in Europe, 
270— removal to Birmingham, His- 
tory of Corruptions and Early Opin- 
ions, 271 —controversy with Price 
and others, 272 — correspondence 
with Franklin and Toplady, 273. 

Tunishment of Death, article on the 
1 et seq. 


R. 

Reading, remarks on, 80 — too much 
novel reading, 83 — improvement, 
and not amusement, the great end 
of reading, 85 — in relation to the 
young, 86 — to the old, 89. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, his Speeches on 
the Criminal Code, noticed, 2 et 
seq. 

Roscoe, William, extract from his 
work on Penal Jurisprudence, 1. 
Rose, John Henry, his translation of 
Neander’s History of the Church, 

65 — extracts from, 66 et seq. 

Rutt, John Towill, his Life and Cor- 
respondence of Dr. Priestley, Vol- 
ume First, reviewed, 257. 


S. 

Sabbath, the Christian, Neander’s 
opinion of, 71, 7:3. 

Scituate, Massachusetts, Deane’s His- 
tory of, noticed, 163. 

Scriptural Interpreter, the first six 
numbers noticed, 142. 

Scriptures, a good translation of, with 
a popular commentary, needed, 141 
—on reading them, 143 — need of 
satisfactory explanations of parts of 
them, 145— causes of difficulties, 
147— remedies of, 149 — reasons 
for recommending a diligent read- 
ing of them, 159. 

Sin, Original, Cheveniére’s Essay on, 
380. 

Soul, the Child’s Book of the, 140. 

Spectral illusions, article on, 106. 

Spirits, traffic in, 255. 


Suffolk, Lord, on the punishment of 
Death, 11. 

Swedenborg, Baron, his visions re- 
marked on, 111. 


a] 


Tagart, Rev. Mr., extract from his 
sermon on Parables, 227. 

Temperance, Proceedings and 
Speeches at a meeting in Washing- 
ton for the promotion of, 243 — pres- 
ent movements respecting, 244 — 
expediency of taking the pledge of 
abstinence, 250 — traffic in spirits, 
255. 

Thacher, Dr. James, his Essay on 
Demonology, Ghosts, &c. noticed, 
106. 

Theognis of Nice, 330. 

Theognostus, 301. 

Toplady, Rev. A. M., his letter to Dr. 
Priestley, 274 — extract from a sec- 
ond letter to the same, 276. 

Trinitarians, some charitable ones 
mentioned, 46. 

Trinity, doctrine of the, M. Chene- 
viére’s arguments against the, from 
history, reason, and Scripture, 40 et 
seq. — progress of the, after the 
Council of Nice, 341. 

Tuckerman, Dr. Joseph, remarks on 
the Eighth Semi-Annual Report of 
his service as Minister at Large in 
Boston, 116 — his discourse in vol- 
ume second of Beard’s Family 
Sermons, 223. 


U. 
Unitarianism of the Fathers of the 
Church, 300 et seq. 


W. 

Wakefield, Gilbert, his remarks on 
the penal code of England, 22 note. 

Wakefield, Edward Gibbon, his Facts 
relating to the Punishment of Death 
in the Metropolis noticed, 12 et seq. 

Wantons, the family of, anecdotes of 
them in Dean’s History of Scitu- 
ate, 167. 

Watts, Dr., Mr. Farr’s letter to him, 
36. 

Wilcox, Carlos, remarks on his poe- 
try, and specimens, 93. 

Withington, Rev. Leonard, his Elec- 
tion Sermon noticed, 349. 
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HILLIARD, GRAY, & CO. 


AND FOR SALE BY THEM AT THEIR BOOKSTORES 


No. 112 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, AND AT CAMBRIDGE, 


ALSO 


BY THE PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


A NEW GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON;; principally on 
the Plan of the Greek and German Lexicon of Scunemper: the 
Words Alphabetically Arranged; distinguishing such as are 
Poetical, of Dialectic Variety, or peculiar to certain Writers and 
Classes of Writers ; with Examples, literally translated, selected 
from the Classical Writers. By JAMES DONNEGAN, M. D. 
First American, from the Second London Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, by R. B. Parron. 


[Extract from the Preface of the Second London Edition.] 


“«‘ The principal improvements in this new edition will be found to be as follow — 

‘«‘ Above TWO HUNDRED PAGES of entirely new Matter have been added to the 
present edition. 

‘HALF THE WoRK has been re-written, and the entire newly modelled, in conformity 
with the general plan, but with much improvement and simplification in the details, 

‘©The ParticLes, ADVERBS, and PREPOsITIONS have been illustrated by numerous 
new and appropriate Examples, in elucidation of the Observations and Rules of eminent 
Philologists, the substance of which is arranged under the words to which they refer, 

“ The GRAMMATICAL ConsTRUCTION of words has been carefully noted, in order 
to guide the Student in his choice of Significations, and also in the application of the 
words themselves in writing Greek. 

“The Tenses and Persons or DerecTive VERBS have been arranged in Alpha- 
betical Order, with references to the Verbs from which they immediately derive, and to 
those to which they are assigned. Tenses and Persons, likewise, of other Vergs 
and InrLecTions or Nouns, which, from Dialectic or Poetic alterations, or other 
causes, may prove embarrassing to the Student, will be also found.in their alphabetical 
places in the work. 

“ Much GRAMMATICAL perplexity has been got rid of, without admitting any Inno- 
vations, however ingenious, that are not sanctioned by sound Philological Principles, and 
which do not materially facilitate the acquisition of the Language. 

“The EryMoLoaicat part has been much enlarged and improved, and such refer- 
ences have been subjoined to Derivatives, as to bring it into one uniform and satisfactory 
System. 

“The passages from CrassicAL WRITERS, given as Examples, have been anew 
compared with the original works, and some of them removed, to give place to others 
better calculated to illustrate the peculiar Genius of the Greek Language. 

“The REFERENCES to Classical Writers, annexed to the Significations of Words, have 
been sedulously collated, as being important to the younger Student in directing his 
choice, and to the more advanced as a sanction for the meaning offered, 
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‘* At the beginning of each letter, the Dialectic or Poetical changes affecting such 
letter are noticed. It will be found peculiarly advantageous to the young Student to 
make himself familiar with these, as by bearing them in mind many apparent anomalies 
will fiud a ready explanation. 

“From the extraordinary care bestowed in correcting the Press, under the constant 
superintendence of the Author, it is hoped typographical correctness has been secured. 

‘* It will not be difficult for any person who feels interested in the subject to ascertain 
the nature and extent of the improvements which this edition has received — but those 
only who have been engaged in labors of a similar kind can truly estimate the toil which 
the task of making such improvements requires. Next to advancing the general inter- 
ests of Grecian Literature, the Author has peculiarly at heart to be useful to two Classes 
of persons in particular — should his work prove serviceable to those who, retiring from 
active life, resume the cultivation of the Studies of their youth in retirement, and tend in 
any degree to alleviate the weighty labors of that most estimable class of men, who 
devote themselves to the education of youth, he will be enabled to look back with com- 
placency on his long and arduous toils.” 





GROVES’S GREEK AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND 
GREEK LEXICON. A New Edition. Svo. 


[Extract from the Preface.] 

“‘ This edition, in conformity with the plan of the work, is improved by the addition of 
considerable supplementary matter particularly adapted to the wants of younger students, 
for whose use the work is principally designed. 

“ This work is peculiarly valuab‘e for its English and Greek part for the purpose of 
writing Greek.” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTOY. By Wituram 
Smetiie, Member of the Antiquarian and Royal Societies of 
Edinburgh. With an Introduction, and various Additions and 
Alterations, intended to adapt it to the Present State of Knowl- 
edge; by Joun Ware, M. D., Fellow of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and of the American Academy of Arts’ and 
Sciences. Fourth Edition. 

The sale of three large editions of this work within a short period is a sufficient indi- 


cation of the reputation it has with instructers and the public generally. 
4 





AN INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMATIC AND PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL BOTANY. By Tuomas Nurratt, A.M., F.L.S., 
&c., Lecturer on Botany and Zoology, and Curator of the Botanic 
Garden connected with Harvard University, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. 


“ The present work forms a happy exception to those introductory treatises upon differ- 
ent subjects, which are the offspring of avarice, or of the pride of authorship. 

“The work is accompanied by twelve very beautiful lithographic Engravings; and its 
entire execution is characterized by neatness and precision. 


—— 
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** In conclusion, we would only remark, that it has fully answered the expectations we 
had formed of it, from a knowledge of the high attainments of its author, and that, in our 
opinion, it constitutes by far the most valuable treatise that can be put into the hands of 
a person just commencing this delightful study. ‘To those who are acquainted with Mr. 
NuTTALL’s former productions, it need not be mentioned, that his style is simple, con- 
densed, and highly perspicuous ; precisely what a style ought to be in all works of a 
similar nature.””— American Journal of Science and Arts. 





NUTTALL’S ORNITHOLOGY. 





STATES AND OF CANADA. By Tuomas Nurratt, A. M., 
F. L. S., &c.— The Land Birds. 
“A book was wanted, which, containing a sufficiently extensive description of all our 


birds, arranged in systematic order, should yet be of such a size and price as {o be gen- }. 
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erally accessible and convenient. It has been the purpose of Mr. Nuttall to prepare such 
a book, and we think that the work he has produced will prove acceptable both to the 
general reader and to the student. It is very neatly printed in a large and thick duo- 
decimo, and is illustrated by many wood engravings, which with few exceptions are very 
good, while many of them are excellent. Besides an Introduction upon Birds in gen- 
eral, and a description of each species in the manner of Wilson and Audubon, but com- 
monly more concise, it contains at the head of the description of each species, the essen- 
tial specific phrase, and at the end a more extended technical character. It contains all 
the land species of Wilson, Bonaparte, and Audubon now published, with the addition 
of a few Canadian birds not found in the United States, and of several new species dis- 
covered by the author.”” — American Monthly Review for April, 1832. 

“The prices of the standard works on Ornithology, have considerably limited the 
attention which this branch of natural history must otherwise have received. The vol- 
ume before us we regard, therefore, as well supplying a great desideratum. The inde- 
fatigable zeal and talent with which the author has pursued the study of the animate and 
inanimate kingdoms, has justly placed him among the first naturalists of the day. 

“The present work of Mr. Nuttall’s, uniting much of the labors of Wilson, Bonaparte, 
Buffon, Pennant, &c. with bis own observation and research, is, we believe, the best 
general treatise on the subject, now extant. In the Introduction is contained a beautifully 
drawn comparison between the inhabitants of the air and the earth. Their internal and 
external structure, their admirably adapted organs of sense, their habits, manners, conjugal 
fidelity, parental affection, stratagems and contrivances, their instinct (we had almost 
said their reason), together with the subject of their migrations, are drawn up in a manner 
ny can be duly appreciated only by perusal.” — New England Magazine for March, 
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MECANIQUE CELESTE, by the Maravis DE LA PLACE. 
Translated with a Commentary, by Natuantet Bowopircu, 
LL. D., Fellow of the Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin; of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, and 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, &c. Vol. 2. 
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ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, by BOURDON ; translated from 
the French, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By Joun Far- 
RAR, Professor of Mathematics in Harvard University. 


“No writer has, [ think, discussed the various subjects of Elementary Algebra with | 
so much distinctness and thoroughness as Bourdon. His work is much to be admired for | 
the due adjustment and proportion of its parts. He branches out into every case of his 
demonstrations and solutions with a minuteness and caution that must render him inter- 
esting and even useful to the experienced analyst ; yet, so judicious is his arrangement, 
that he may easily be pruned down, by the prudent instructer, to suit any taste or capaci- 
ty.’ — BENJAMIN PEIRCE, T'utor of Mathematics in Harvard University. 

Cambridge, January 2, 1832. 





ENFIELD’S INSTITUTES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Theoretical and Practical, with some Corrections, Change in 
the Order of the Branches, and the Addition of an Appendix to 
the Astronomical Part, selected from Mr. Ervina’s Practical 
Astronomy. By Samuet Wesser, A. M., A. A.S. 


The fifth American edition with improvements in 1 vol. octavo ; at one third of the price of the 
4to edition. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By VICTOR COUSIN, Professor of Philosophy of the Faculty 
of Literature at Paris. Translated from the French by Hen- 
nine GotrrieD LINBERG. 





MEMOIRS OF JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN, Pastor of 
Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche. From the Third London 
Edition. With an Introduction by the American Editor. 


*¢ The secular benefits which attended the ministry of this excellent man, and the repu- 
tation which followed it, were but the incidental consequences of his sacrifices and toils. 
They did not prompt them, It was his zeal for his religion, and his desire to make men 
partakers of its blessings, which incited hin, And that man altogether deceives himself, 
who fancies that any inferior power to this religious principle is able to create that disin- 
terestedness of spirit, that abandonment of self, that readiness to spend and be spent, 
which ought to mark the Christian min’ster, and without which his service will be a burden 
to him. It is this principle of religion, inwrought into the character, actuating the whole 
life, which alone can otiginate and support a continued, patient, self-sacrificing philan- 
thropy, proof against discouragement, fatigue, and disgust, and happy in‘ proportion to 
its toils. Such love to man can grow only from love to God. It belongs to men, who, 
like Oberlin, live for heaven more than for earth, in whose estimation the spiritual life is 
the only life, whose ambition is to be like Christ going about to do good, and to help in 
building up the purity and bliss of his kingdom. May the perusal of these Memoirs help 
to form such men.” — Extract from the Introduction, 


“We heartily recommend it to our readers, as a volume in which they will find a most 
instructive exhibition of the power cf a good and useful life, of true spirituality unmingled 
with any degree of caat or parade, and of devotedness to the glory of God and the 
welfare of man. It should be in the hands of every clergyman and every theological 
student ; for the lessons to be gathered from it must be toethem peculiarly exciting and 
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impressive. It should be in the hands of every one, who loves the study of moral excel- 
lence; for it cannot be read without inspiring the conviction that gooduess is the 
truest wisdom, and that we wrong our immortal nature if we suppose that any honor is 
to be preferred to the honor of doing what we may to make our fellow-men wiser and 
better. 

‘It is true, we believe, that plain matters of fact may frequently afford more interest- 
ing and impressive exhibitions of character, than the best tales of fiction with all their 
advantages of romantic narrative and skilful combinations of events. The delightful story 
of the pastor of Waldbach in the Ban de Ja Roche furnishes a very happy illustration of 
this truth. It makes a book, which must be a favorite with every one who has the true 
love of moral beauty. It is a story of entire and hearty devotedness to the godlike work of 
doing good; and we think a man has just cause to suspect himself of some wrong bias, if 
he can read it without experiencing that affecting and refreshing influence, which is 
breathed over the soul by the example of unostentatious, persevering, and energetic use- 
fulness. Chaucer’s admired description of the Good Parson, ‘rich in holy thought and 
work,’ is here finely realized.” — American Monthly Review for June, 1832. 





ON THE FORMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 
Addressed to those who are seeking to lead a Religious Life. By 
Henry Ware, jun., Professor of Eloquence and the Pastoral Care in 
Harvard University. Seventh Edition. 


‘¢ It is one of the most difficult offices of the teachers of religion to make interesting and 
forcible its simplest and most frequently repeated instructions ; or, as an Apostle expresses 
it, ‘to make manifestation of the truth.’ He that does this, is wise to win souls. It is 
done, we think, with great felicity in this little book ; and for the success, with which we 
hope it may be followed, we heartily commend it the blessing of God, and to the hearts 
of all for whom it may be designed.” -- Christian Examiner for July, 1831. 


“This is, in no sense, a polemical work; it enters into no discussion of doctrinal 
points, but assuming that those for whom it is intended are disciples of Christ by profes- 
sion, and strive to be so in practice, it sets forth, in a series of well arranged and well 
connected arguments, the motives for, and the means of, religious improvement. No one 
| reading these chapters in the spirit and purpose in which they seem to be written, can 
fail, we should think, to be edified by their earnest and eloquent admonitions and sugges- 
tions.” — New York American. ; 


“ This a very good practical book. It comes to the point at once. There is nothing 


metaphysical or unintelligible about it. It is common sense, and strong sense, through- 
out,’? — Cincinnati American, 





Tue LIGHT or NATURE PURSUED, sy ABRAHAM TUCKER, 
Esq.; with a Life of the Author, by Sir H. P. St. Joun Mitpmay, 
Bart. M. P. From the Second London Edition. 


Price, neatly bound in full cloth $10. ‘The two Jast copies of the London edition sold by 
auction in Boston, brought, the one $35, and the other $43°50. 
“ Whoever is desirous of studying the science of morals thoroughly, will do well 
to consult Tucker’s Light of@Nature, a work which, afier much consideration, I think 
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myself authorized to call the most original and profound that has ever appeared on 


Moral Philosophy.” — Sir James Mackintosh on the Study of the Law of Nature and | 
Nations. 


** It may be confidently added, on the authority of all who have made the experiment 
that, whoever, unfettered by a previous system, undertakes the labor necessary to discover 
and relish the high excellencies of this metaphysical Montaigne, will fird his toil lightened 
as he proceeds, by a growing indulgence, if not partiality, for the foibles of the humorist ; 
and at last rewarded, in a greater degree perhaps than by any other writer on mixed and 
applied Philosophy by being led to commanding stations and new points of view, whence 
the mind of a moralist can hardly fail to catch some fresh prospects of nature and of 
duty. : 

‘* | hear with concern that the works of this admirable writer [Tucker] are very scarce, 
and therefore I shall not apologize for ample and frequent quotation.” — Dr, Parr. 
Notes to Spital Sermon. 

‘* Philosophy in the passages just now quoted [Tucker’s Chapter on General Good] | 
is brought within the reach of common sense, and is more skilfully applied to the duties | 
of common life, than by any of the writers on universal benevolence with whom it has-| 
been my fortune to meet.” — Dr. Parr. Notes to Spital Sermon. 

‘From dazzling coruscation of paradox, which will only lead him into error, into 
singularity, or into artificial sensibility, let me turn his attention to that pure and steady 
light which has been thrown upon moral truth by Abraham Tucker, Dr. Hartley, 


Paley, Stewart, Taylor, Cudworth, Barrow, Butler, &c.— Dr. Parr. Notes to Spitul 
Sermon. 





‘* There is one work to which I owe so much, that it would be ungrateful not to confess | 
the obligation ; I mean the writings of the late Abraham Tucker, Esq., parts of which | 
were published by himself, and the remainder since his death, under the title of * The | 
Light of Nature Pursued, by Edward Search, Esq.’ 1 have found in this writer more | 
original thinking and observation upon the several subjects that he has taken in hand 
than in any other, not to say in all others put together. His talent also for illustration is | 
unrivalled.” — Paley. 

** We welcome the first American edition of this curious, entertaining, and, in many | 
respects, valuable work, [Tucker’s Light of Nature.] The author’s acknowledged abil- | 
ity, the wide range given to his thoughts, the interesting and practical character of 
many of his topics, and the sprightliness and broad humor which pervade his speculations | 
even on topics the driest and most abstruse, make it difficult to account for the fact, that 


he has not been more generally known and read.” — Christian Examiner for January, 
1832, 





THE VISITOR OF THE POOR; translated from the French 
of the Baron DEGERANDO, by a Lady of Boston. With 
an Introduction, by Joseru TucKERMAN. 


[Extract from the Introduction. ] 

** Its author knew the poor, not merely as they are seen in the streets, not merely as 
they are represented in books, or as they appear to the casual observer in alms-houses ; 
but by personal, free, and long-continued intercourse with them in their habitations. He 
was therefore qualified to write of the poor, as others, who have little or no personal ac- 
quaintance with them, cannot. It will therefore be perceived, I think, that the details 
and the sentiments of Degerando are neither the fictions of a dreamer, nor the specula- 


tions of a theorist ; that they bear upon their front the lines of a character, which truth 
only could have imparted to them.” 
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POEMS ey MISS H. F. GOULD. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘¢ Many of the pieces, which constitute this little volume, have been collected by the 
friends of Miss Gould from the various periodical works in which they at first appeared. 
Others, also, have been obtained, which have never before been published. The cause 
which has led to their present publication, is a desire that they may be preserved in a 
more permanent form, and a hope that the proceeds may be acceptable to the author, at 
whose disposal they are exclusively and respectfully placed.” 





TITI LIVII PATAVINI Historiarum Liber Primus et Selecta 
Quedam Capita. Curavit Notulisque instruxit CaroLus Foisom, 
A. M., Academie Harvardiane olim Bibliothecarius. 


“ This selection is designed for the use of those students who have surmounted the 
difficulties of grammatica! construction in the Latin language, and who are prepared to 
enter on a course of reading, where the higher qualities of style, as well as the structure, 
sentiments, and general execution of a werk, become objects of attention. For this pur- 
pose, we know not how a book could be better adapted, than that which we have now 
named,” — North American Review. 


This selection is used wherever Livy is read as a class-book in the United States. 
A new edition has just been published from stereotype plates, and on fine paper. 





ANTHON’S SALLUST. C. Crispi Sallustii de Catiline Conju- 
ratione Belloque Jugurthino Historie. Animadversionibus illus- 
travit Carolus Anthon. Editio quarta, prioribus longe emenda- 
tior. Price $1,124. 

The Notes to this edition are in English, and are very copious, constituting an excellent 
apparatus for the study of this beautiful classic. 





A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR or tHe FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
By J. Rowsotnam. First American Edition, with Alterations and 
Additions, by F. M. J. Surauur, Teacher of French in Harvard College. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘¢ The present Grammar has been selected from many in use both in England and 
this country, and prepared to meet the wants of such young persons as are studying 
French in our schools and colleges. The grammars most frequently used in such 
institutions, it may be safely said, have been found very imperfectly fitted for those 
to whom they were given ; — Lévizac’s, for instance, being crowded with philosophical 
and metaphysical discussions, which are embarrassing in themselves, and have little or 
no practical value ; and Wanostrochit’s being confused, awkward, and ill-arranged. The 
merits, which led to tae selection of the present work for the students of Harvard College, 
are its clearness, simplicity, and accuracy ; its excellent divisions and disposition ; and 
its practical character throughout. The separation of the Accidence from the Syntax ; 
the shortness and plainness of the rules ; the abundance and aptness of the examples ; 
the clear manner in which the verbs, and especially the irregular verbs, are exhibited ; 
the large amount of the exercises, with their obvious application ; and the direct tendency 
of the whole to produce a habit of speaking the language, will, it is believed, recommend 
it for general use before any one now given to the same class of pupils.” 

This grammar was prepared by Mr. Surault for the use of the students in Harvard 
University, where it has given perfect satisfaction, It has been also recently introduced 
into the Boston schools. 
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THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW. 





The object of this work, the first volume of which is completed, is to give brief Analy- 
ses and Reviews of original Americau books, and of books which are republished in this 
country, and which thus become a part of our literature, It will be seen by the contents 
of the volume already published, that it comprises, in conformity to its plan, a far 
greater number of reviews and notices of books than any of the quarterly reviews which 
are circulated in this country. ‘The contributors to the work are among the distinguished 
literary and scientific gentlemen of Cambridge and its vicinity, and great pains are taken 
(hitherto very successfully) to procure accounts of different books from those who are 
conversant with the subjects of them. By this means, and by the impartiality, fidelity, 
and independence at which it aims, it is hoped it will acquire, as no efforts will be spared 


‘to make it deserve, public confidence. 


The number of subscribers, though far too small to compensate the cost and labor 
attending the work, is encouraging both in regard to the amount, and the respectibility of 
the names; and from the favorable reception which the undertaking has thus far met, 
there is every reason for perseverance and for confidence in a constantly increasing 
patronage. 


ConTEnNTs oF Votume I. 


No. I. 

Art. I. 1. Batpwin’s Annals of Yale College. 2. Kenr’s Address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. — II. 1. Sruart’s Gram- 
mar of the Hebrew Language. 2. Sruart’s Hebrew Chrestom- 
athy. 3. Gises’s Manual Hebrew and English Lexicon. — 
III. CoLeripGe’s Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic 
Poets. —IV. Grirrin’s Remains. — V. The Library of Old En- 

~glish Prose Writers. — VI. Noyes’s New Translation of the 
Psalms. — VII. 1. Warernouse’s Essay on Junius and his Let- 
ters. 2. Newna.v’s Letters on Junius. — VIII. Lewis’s Poems 
—IX. Moore’s Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
— X. The American Library of Useful Knowledge. — XI. 1. Sut- 
LIVAN’s Political Class Book. 2. Suttivan’s Moral Class Book. 
— XII. Parsons’s Directions for Making Anatomical Prepara- 
tions. — XIII. 1. Jonres’s New Conversations on Chemistry. 
2. Becr’s Manual of Chemistry. 3. HANArorp’s Lectures on 
Chemistry. — XIV. 1. Wessrer’s Speeches and Forensic Argu- 
ments. 2. Remarks on the Life and Writings of Daniel Webster. 
— XV. Way.anp’s Discourse on the Philosophy of Analogy. — 
XVI. New Abridgment of Ainsworth’s Dictionary. — XVII. 
Dean’s History of Scituate— XVIII. Srory’s Address at Mount 
Auburn. -— XIX. Cuitp’s Mother’s Book. — XX. Knicut’s 
Lectures and Sermons— XXI. Grimxt’s Address at the Cele- 
bration of the Sunday School Jubilee. — XXII. Hunt’s Address, 
delivered at the request of the Literary Societies of the University 
of Nashville. — XXIII. Greenwoop’s Edition of the Liturgy for 
the Use of the Church at King’s Chapel in Boston. — XXIV. Aids 
to Devotion. — Foreien Literary INTELLIGENCE.—— List oF 
New Books. 
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No. II. 


Art. I. Worcester’s Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory 


Dictionary of the English Language. —II. Foi.en’s Inaugural 
Discourse before the University in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
— III. Nicuous’s Catechism of Natural Theology. —IV. 1. Bre- 
eLow’s Travels in Malta and Sicily, with Sketches of Gibraltar. 
2. Wooprurr’s Journal of a Tour to Malta, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Carthage, Algiers, Port Mahon, and Spain, in 1828. — V. Tuom- 
son’s Life of Sir Walter Ralegh. — VI. Life of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, with some Account of His Writings. — VII. 1. Upnam’s 
Lectures on Witchcraft. 2. Tnacner’s Essay on Demonology. 
— VIII. Times’s Knowledge for the People. —IX. Coorrr’s 
Bravo; a Tale.—X. Annuals for 1832.— XI. the American 
Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the Year 
1832.— XII. 1. Bourpon’s Elements of Algebra. 2. Smyrn’s 
Elements of Algebra. — XIII. Otmstep’s Introduction to Nat- 
ural Philosophy. -— XIV. Zeuner’s Church Music. -— XV. 
Srearns’s Summary of the Law and Practice of Real Actions. 
—XVI. Tucxer’s Light of Nature Pursued.— XVII. The Cal- 
houn Doctrine, or State Nullification, Discussed. By a Demo- 
cratic Rerusiican. — XVIII. Mr. Tuckerman’s Eighth Semi- 
Annual Report of his Services as a Minister at Large in Boston. 
— XIX. Gannertvr’s Address on the Celebration of the Fifteenth 
Anniversary of the Sunday School Institution. — XX. 1. Conp’s 
Critical Review of the Orthography of Dr. Webster’s Series of 
Books for Systematic Instruction in the English Language. 
2. Jounson’s Method of acquiring a full Knowledge of the En- 
glish Language. — Notr. — Foreren Lrrerary INTELLIGENCE. 
List or New Books. 


No. III. 


Art. I. 1. ANTHON’s Sallust. 2. Rose’s Translation of Sallust. — 


Il. Frostr’s History of Ancient and Modern Greece. -— III. 
Hrrencock’s Dyspepsia Forestalled and Resisted; or Lectures 
on Diet, Regimen, and Employment. — IV. Siituiman’s Ele- 
ments of Chemistry. — V.Scorr’s Autobiography. — VI. Knapp’s 
Lectures on Christian Theology. — VII. Wituts’s Poems. — 
VIII. Mrs. Cuitp’s Coronal.—IX. Collections of the Maine 
Historical Society. — X. Sir Tuomas Browne’s Works. — XI. 
1. Cosp’s Manual containing Information respecting the Growth 
of the Mulberry Tree, with suitable Directions for the Culture of 
Silk. 2. D’Homereve and Dupronceav’s Essays on American 
Silk, with Directions to Farmers for Raising Silk Worms. 3. De 
LA Brousse’s Treatise on the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tree, 
on the Raising of Silk Worms, and on Winding the Silk from 
the Cocoons. By Wiiii1am H. Vernon.— XII. 1. Fisx’s Gram- 
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mar of the Greek Language. Fisk’s Greek Exercises. — 
XII. Wuearon’s s History of ie Northmen. — XIV. Gipus’s 
Manual Hebrew and English Lexicon. — XV. An appeal to the 
People of the United States. — XVI. FENELOon’s Treatise on the 
Education of Daughters. —X VII. Lein’s Lecture on Scientific 
Education. — XVIII. Mrs. Stitn’s Thoughts on Female Edu- 
cation. —XIX. Sumner’s Address to the Charlestown Artillery 
Company. — XX. 1. Words of Truth. 2. Days of Childhood. 
3. The ‘l'rials of a School-Girl. 4. The Child’s Instructer on Com- 
mon Things.— Lirerary InTe_ticgence.— List or New Books. 


No. LV. 


Art. I. Memoir of Sebastian Cabot; with a Review of the History 


of Maritime Discovery. — II. Campse.u’s Annals of Tryon Coun- 
ty; or the Border Warfare of New York during the Revolution. — 
Iii. Kircnener’s Directions for Invigorating and Prolonging 
Life; or the Invalid’s Oracle. — IV. Reinnarp’s Plan of the 
Founder of Christianity. Translated by Otiver A. TayLtor. — 
V. Bryanvt’s Poems. — VI. Leverert’s Juvenal and Persius. — 
VII. Scientific Tracts, by Jostan HoLBrook AND OTHERS. — 
VIII. Wricut’s Natural History. —IX. Nurratu’s Manual of 
the Ornithology of the United States and of Canada. — X. Ency- 
clopedia Americana. — XI. Memoir of the Life of Eli Whitney, 
Esq. — XII. Srory’s Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. — 
XIII. Jupce Tuacnuer’s Charge to the Grand Jury of the County 
of Suffolk, at the Opening of the Municipal Court of the City of 
Boston. — XIV. Suxtivan’s Discourse, delivered before the Bos- 
ton Mercantile Association‘—XV. Delectus Sententiarum Gre- 

carum.— XVI. Graretrer’s German and English Phrases and 
Dialogues. — XVII. Firitp’s American School Geography. — 
XVIII. 1. Hitprern’s View of the United States. 2. Abridged 


History of the United States. — Nore. — Literary IinrTeL.i- 
GENCE. — List or New Books. 
Now:.¥. 


Art. I. Aupuzon’s Ornithological Biography, or an Account of the 


Habits of the Birds of the United States of America. — II. Cuerv- 
ER’s Edition of the Works of Arcusisnor Letenron. — III. 
1. Barser’s Grammar of Elocution. 2. Barser’s Practical 
Treatise on Gesture. —1V’1. Wexszer’s Introduction to English 
Grammar, on an Analytical Plan. 2. A New Grammar of the 
English Language. — V. 1. Report of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine to the Minister of the Interior, upon the Cholera Mor- 
bus. Translated from the French, by Joun W. Srerune. 2. 
ScourrettTen’s Medical and Topographical History of the Chol- 
era Morbus, including the Mode of Prevention and Treatment. 
Translated from the French, by A. Sipney Doane. 3. GRAN- 
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Art. I. Farmer’s Edition of Betxnap’s History of New- Hampshire. 


‘ Linptey’s Introduction to the Natural System of Botany.’ First 





VILLE’s Catechism of Facts, or Plain and Simple Rules respecting 
the Nature, Treatment, and Prevention of Cholera. — VI. Bice- 
Low’s Elements of Technology. Second Edition. — VII. 1. Gray’s 
Oration, delivered on the Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
George Washington. 2. Fox’s Oration delivered at the Centen-| 
nial Celebration of the Birth-Day of Washington. VIII. Report | 
of Commissioners appointed to superintend the Erection of a. 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, and to report a System of Dis- 
cipline and Government for the same. — 1X. Jackson and AL- 
GEk’s Remarks on the Mineralogy and Geology of the Peninsula 
of Nova Scotia. — X. FearnerstronnauGn’s Journal of Geology 
and Natural Science. — XI. Prerry’s First Book of the Fine and 
Useful Arts. — XII. Sneiuine’s Trath, a Gift for Scribblers. — 
XIIf. Powrer’s Secrecy, a Poem. — XIV. Bernarn’s Retrospec- 
tions of the Stage.e— XV. Memoir of Miss Hannah Adams. 
Written by Hersetr. — XVI. Kinastey’s Edition of Cicero de 
Oratore. —X VII. Riptey’s Edition of CampsBe.u’s Systematic 
Theology, with Frenexton’s Dialogues on Eloquence. — XVIII. 
Butrincu’s Contemplations ofthe Saviour. — XIX. WorcesreEr’s 
Third Book for Reading and Spelling. — XX. Worcester’s 
Sequel to the Spelling Book. — Nore to the Review of Bryant’s 
Poems. — Literary InreLiticence. — List or New Books. 


No. VI. 





— If. Ryan’s Manual of Medical Jurisprudence. — III. Fruur- 
HAM’S Resolves, Divine, Moral, Political. —IV. The Library of 
Select Novels. —V. Wirt’s Letters of the British Spy.— VI. 
Memoirs of Joun Frepertc Opsertin. -— VII. Lemeriere’s 
Bibliotheca Classica ; or a Dictionary, &c. Seventh American 
Edition ; by Lorenzo L. Da Ponre and Joun D. Ocitsy.— 
VIII. Jaun’s Biblical Archeology. Translated from the Latin, 
with Additions and Corrections, by Tuomas C. Urnam. ~ 
IX. Sparxs’s Life of Gouverneur Morris, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers; detailing Events 
in the American Revolution, the French Revolution, and in the 
Political History of the United States. — X. Epwarops’s Biogra- 
phy of Self-Taught Men, with an Introductory Essay. — XI. 
Davis’s Precedents of Indictments ; to which is prefixed a Con- 
cise 'T'reatise upon the Office and Duty of Grand Jurors. — XII. 


American Edition, with an Appendix, by Joun Torrey. — XIII. 
Fowte’s French First Class Book, being a new Selection of 
Reading Lessons. — XIV. Emerson’s North American Arith- 
metic. Part Second. — XV. An Only Son. A Narrative. By 
the Author of ‘‘ My Early Days.’ — List or New Booxs. — 


InpEXx To Votume I. 
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COMMENTARIES ON THE LAW OF BAILMENTS, by Joseru 
Srory, LL. D,, Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University. 


‘This work was prepared by the author, in the discharge of his duties as Dane 
Professor of Law in Harvard University. It is a systematic treatise upon the whole 
law of Bailmeuts, comprising the law of Deposits, of Mandates, of Gratuitous Loans, of 
Pawns aud Pledges, of Letting to Hire, aud of Carriage for Hire. Under the last head, 
there is a full exposition of the rights and duties of Common Carriers by land and water, 
of Coach Proprietors, and of Passenger Packet Ships. Each subject forms a distinct 
and independent treatise. The whole of the Roman Civil Law and the law of the prin- 
cipal States of Continental Europe, upon the same subject, is also presented in the text, 
as well where they differ from, as where they agree with the Common Law; so that each 
forms a perpetual commentary illustrative of the other. The substance of all the beautiful 
treatises of Pothier and Domat on the same topics is incorporated; so as in a great 
measure, if not altogether, to supersede the necessity of consulting the originals. The 
Scottish Law, as it stands in the works of Erskine and Bell, and the modern Law of 
France in the Napoleon Code, are brought under review ; and thus will supply to the 
American Law-Student a ready means of comparing the principles and practice of most 
of the commercial nations in the present times.’”” — Author’s Advertisement. 


‘“‘Itis an exact and excellent text book, which the most accomplished jurists and 
experienced practisers may read and consult with advantage. It is not, like most 
modern books upon the common law, a mere careless collection of judicial decisions, 
loosely and inaccurately stated by an unpractised hand; but a treatise upon the 
excellent plan adopted by the celebrated French jurists, Domat and Pothier, con- 
taining a profound investigation of all the rules and principles of the law upon the 
subject of which it treats, with clear expositions and apt illustrations of them, and a 
constant reference to the doctrines and rules of the civil law and the laws of the 
various countries of Europe, where they agree with, are analogous to, or differ from 
the common law. The work, enriched as it is by these treasures of foreign learning, 
is rendered still more valuable by the accession of such principles as have been set- 
tled by the decisions of the American courts. 

“ Every thing, regarding this subject, which is really valuable, in either system, 
may be found in this work. The plan and execution of it deserve the highest 
commendation. It is a book, which, from its intrinsic merit, and preéminent utility, 
will readily find its way into the library of every accomplished practical lawyer, and 
for its various learning and sound doctrines, will be read and admired by every learned 
jurist.” — American Jurist. 


. “ The present volume has but little to do with local law. It is on the contrary 
upon a subject of almost universal extent and obligation, and will therefore speedily 
pass into general circulation. It will be of equal value and of almost equal authority 
in every part of the Union. Besides, it is a full treatise, and one that was much 
needed, particnlarly by. the younger members of the profession, and extends to them 
in some good degree the benefits enjoyed by the students at the Law School of the 
University under the more immediate instruction of the author.”? — American 
Monthly Review for April, 1832. 





A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES OF PLEADING IN| 
CIVIL ACTIONS. By James Goutp, LL. D., in one volume 8vo. 


[From the American Jurist. ] 

‘It has been the object of the learned author to make this title of the law in all its 
parts, easily intelligible, by treating it, not as a collection of positive rules (as our legal 
treatises and digests commonly do), but as a competent, systematic, and rational science. 
Having had some opportunity of examining the MSS. we are prepared to say to the 
public generally (what we deem sufficient praise) that its publication will fully sustain 
the reputation of its author.” 
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A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF PRIVATE CORPORA- 
TIONS AGGREGATE. By Joserpu K. ANGELL and SamveE. 
AMEs. 

‘“‘ This is the only work which contains full references to American Decisions on ques- 


tions growing out of Acts of Incorporation, and must be valuable, not only to the Lawyer, 
but to every man who has an interest in any Corporation.” 








THE 


LIBRARY 


OF THE 


OLD ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 





Out of the olde fieldes as men saithe, 
Cometh all this newe corn fro yere to yere ; 
And out of olde bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh all this newe science that men lere.— Chancer. 





This Work is edited by the Rev. ALtexanpER Young, of Boston. It 
is beautifully printed in 16mo. volumes of 336 pages each, and a volume is 
issued every three months. Some idea of the character of the work may 
be gathered from the following notices. 


VOL. I. 
FULLER’S HOLY AND PROFANE STATE. 


‘¢ The first volume of the publication named at the head of this article centains an 
account of the life and writings of Thomas Fuller, and his ‘ Holy and Profane State.’ 
It is published with great neatness, and in the most convenient shape; and in all 
respects gives ample assurance that this edition of the Old English Prose Writers is in 
the hands of an able editor and of enterprising publishers.” — American Monthly Review 
for January, 1832. 





VOL. II. iy 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S DEFENCE OF POESY. 





| SELDEN’S TABLE TALK. 


«* The ‘ Defence of Poesy’ is a work of rare merit. It is a golden little volume, which 
the scholar may lay beneath his pillow, as Chrysostom did the works of Aristophanes. 
We recommend to our readers to purchase this ‘ sweet food of sweetly uttered knowl- 
edge.’ It will be read with much delight by all who have a taste for the true beauties of 

| poetry ; and may go far to remove the prejudices of those who have not. As no ¢ Apol- 
ogie for Poetrie’ has appeared among us, we hope that Sir Philip Sidney’s will be widely 
read and long remembered.” — North American Review for January, 1832. 
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VOL. IIl. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


‘* Sir Thomas Browne ennobles and consecrates every thing he touches. He makes us 
feel that magnitude is not essential to venerableness, for in his works, things which before 
appeared insignificant, impress us with an awful grandeur. He requires not a vast or 
gigantic object to stir and affect him. He perceives the high attributes of the smallest 
things — the antiquity and the consecration whieh they share with the mightiest — and 
renders an urn or a pyramid equal to the mind. His power, like that of death, levels 
distinctions ; for he looks into the souls of things, instead of contemplating merely their 
external forms.” — Retrospective Review. 


VOL. IV. 


FELLTHAM’S RESOLVES, DIVINE, MORAL, POLITICAL. 


“His distinguishing quality is good sound sense, the very plainest sense, and 
sometimes the very coarsest; but yet far from being arid or cold, a degree of unction, 
warmth, or pleasantry always shows how closely opinion and feeling were joined in 
his mind. What he conceived vigorously he was willing, according to the taste of 
the age, and it is often the taste of Burke, to tell in any way that seemed most forci- 
ble.” — American Monthly Review for June, 1832. 


Volumes V. and VI. will contain Waxiron’s Lives, and will be published in the 
month of August. 





Tue COMPLETE WORKS or DUGALD STEWART. 7 vols. 
8vo. 


This is the only complete edition of the works of this celebrated writer which has 
appeared either in this country or in Europe. 


CONTENTS. 
Vol. 1. Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
Vol. 2. Do, Do. 
Vol. 3. Do. Do. 
Vol. 4. Philosophical Essays. 
Vol. 5. Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. 
Vol. 6. History of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the 
Revival of Letters in Europe. 
Vol..7. Life and Writings of Adam Smith, LL. D. 


Life and Writings of William Robertson, D. D. 

Life and Writings of Thomas Reid, D. D., F. R. 8. 

Tracts respecting the Election of Mr. Leslie to the Professorship of 
Mathematics in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh. 


“In the writings of this excellent man I find the perspicuity of Dr. Reid, the acuteness 
of Adam Smith, and the precision of David Hume.” — Dr. Parr, Notes to Spital Ser- 
mon. 


‘© This uniform and beautiful edition of the works of the most popular metaphys- 
ical writer of the age will be highly acceptable to the public. It combines the 
greatest accuracy with neatness of execution. Numerous errors, of more or less 
importance, which are found even in the British editions, have been corrected in the 
present one; and it is a fine model of the style of publishing standard works of this 
class.” 
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A THEOLOGICAL COMMON-PLACE BOOK, with an Alphabetical 


Index, on the Plan recommended by Locke. 


“ It is intended, not for a reservoir of mere extracts, but for a reservoir of refer- 
ences, Instead of making a reference on the blank leaves of a book, where it may 
be forgotten, or on loose scraps of paper, which may be misplaced or lost, with this 
volume at hand, one can place it, where it will be safely preserved and always tan- 
gible. So far, therefore, will this volume be from consuming time, that it will help 
| greatly to economize it. No one can read, systematically and carefully, in a science 
of such wide extent and uncounted relations as Theology, and not aceumulate refer- 
ences. How shall they be laid up, so as to be producible at a moment’s warning, amid 
a rapid career of thought, and before the vigor gathered and concentrated for the toil 
of composition, shall (as matter much less ethereal is said to do) make itself wings 
and fly away? To the faithful and devoted student, who knows the value of time 
and the ‘ weariness of the flesh’ in hunting for authorities, this isa very practical 
and serious question. To such an one, this volume, it is thought, must supply an 
important deficiency in the apparatus for study, and, it is hoped, will be found ade- 
quate to his wants.” — Preface. 

‘‘ We will not say how much that is now lost of the labors of days and nights 
might [by the use of such a book] have been rescued, but we feel that with it the 
studies of one year may be set against any five without it. Resolving henceforward 
to make it the companion of all our lucubrations, we earnestly commend it to the 
use of all who are concerned with sacred science : — the advanced, that they may 
redeem some portion of the time already lost; the beginners, that they may have 
less to lament as lost. 

‘The ‘Index’ will help to dissipate it [self-deception among theological stu- 
dents], and the author thus approve himself, we trust, not only a student himself, 
but the cause of study in others. We have only to say further, that the ‘ Index’ 
is as judicious as it is comprehensive, — that it includes 2000 subjects, — and that 
the mechanical arrangements of the book are in the highest degree neat, ingenious, 
and convenient. The theological student who uses it with industry will find ita 
real LABOR-SAVING MACHINE.’ — Banner of the Church. 





PALEY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 6 vols. 8vo. 


This new edition of Paley is printed from the one recently published in London, 
whicli was edited by his son, and which sells in this country at $20, in boards. 

This last mentioned edition is, on account of its price, extremely rare, so that the 
Cambridge edition may be regarded as the only complete one accessible to an American 
purchaser. Its very moderate price places it within the means of every reader. 


CONTENTS. 
Vol. 1. Life of Dr. Paley, by G. W. Meadley. 
Natural Theology. 
Vol. 2. Evidences of Christianity. 
Tracts. 
Vol. 3. Moral and Political Philosophy. 
Vol. 4. Hore Pauline. 
The Young Christian Instructed. 
The Clergyman’s Companion. 
Vol. 5. Sermons on Public Occasions. 
Sermons on Several Subjects. 
College Lectures — Speech on the Slave Trade, &c. &c. 
Vol. 6. Sermons and Charges. 
(This last volume, containing 70 Sermons, and 8 Charges to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Carlisle, is not contained in any other edition of Paley’s works as republished 


in this country.) 
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TABLES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Abstracted from Vater’s ‘Synchronistischen 'Tafeln,’ by Francis 
CuNNINGHAM. 


“This work, of about forty pages, will be found a very convenient and 
useful manual for students in history.” — Christian Register. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT in the Common Version, conform- 
ed to Griesbach’s standard Greek text. Third Edition. 12mo. 


The London Ectectic Review (a Trinitarian work) for November, 
1831, after some explanations respecting certain alterations in this 
work, speaks of it in the following manner : 


‘Having given this explanation, we repeat our recommendation of the work 
so ably executed by the Editor. It is not one of the least remarkable cir- 
cumstances in the history of Biblical literature, nor very honorable to our own 
country, that such a publication as this should issue from a foreign press, and 
that to an American Editor we are indebted for the only impression which 
has yet appeared of the Common Version of the New Testament conformable 
to Griesbach’s text.’ 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, on the Plan proposed by 
Lant Carpenter, LL. D. 


‘Whatever may be thought of some of tlie principles of Carpenter’s plan, 
the Editor of this work has rendered a valuable service to the public, by car- 
rying out these principles in the arrangement of the Gospel narratives, and 
furnishing us with a Harmony decidedly preferable, we think, to any other, 
ina much more convenient form, and combining all the advantages which 
arise from an orderly distribution of events and a juxtaposition of parallel 
passages.’ ‘It is no inconsiderable recommendation of this publication, that it 
is strictly what it purports to be, “ A Harmony of the Gospels.”’ — Christian 
Examiner. 


THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. (Second Edition.) 


‘The stories are told ina lively and impressive manner, and are made to 
inculcate good temper and virtuous habits. We are particularly pleased with 
the examples that may inciteto kindness, forgiveness, resignation, watchful- 
ness, gratitude, and filial affection. It is aneat and entertaining book.’ ~ Ed- 
ucation Reporter. 


IN PRESS. 


DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By WituaM 
Exvtery Cuannine, D. D. 12mo. (This volume ts composed entirely 
of discourses never before published.) 
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ice? The work will be sent by mail to any part of the United States, on the remittance 
of one year’s subscription (four dollars)'to the Publishers, Bosion, or to any of the agents, — 
subscribers paying postage, and taking the risk of conveyance. : 
} The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second number; that is, on the 
Distant subscribers are expected to transmit the amount of their yearly sub- 
scriptions as soon as they receive the second number of each year. . 
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